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Humber 4 
A Still Hunt 


“A fifteen minutes’ teachers’ meeting! Odd, isn’t 
it?”’ The word passed along among the thirteen 
teachers in the building and everyone, but one, 
thought it was very queer. The one? Shedidn’t say 
odd or queer. 

At 4.15 the meeting was held in the principal's 
office. He looked very wise and not a bit smiley. 

“Teachers,”’ he said, “I’ve called you together to 
help me by keeping a dead silence. It is not news to 
you, I’m sure, that Miss Joy is going to leave us ina 
month. She has resigned to carry Joy in another 
direction, but it doesn’t leave me a bit joyful, for I 
must supply her place. It is all right for teachers to 
be married, but in this case, it is mighty hard on the 
principal.” Miss Joy looked conscious and apprecia- 
tive. ‘‘ Now, I have no teacher in view for that room 
—one of the best in the building, as you know—but I 
will not have a poor one. There are three hundred 
and fifty-seven names of applicants at the office of the 
Board of Education whose per cent averages in a test 
examination are ‘‘ ninety and above.” And I’m not 
going to ask for one of them. I don’t believe in a 
per cent recommendation for ateacher. Now, what I 
want of you is to keep as silent as so many mummies 
about this coming vacancy, and not precipitate an 
avalanche of applicants on me. I must have a good 
teacher, and I must see her at work before I propose. 
I am going on a still hunt, and if I ever did a kind 
thing for you, or you ever felt a twinge of pity for a 
threatened man, I want you to help me now.” And 
the man really looked “‘ at bay.”” Everybody prom- 
ised, and Miss Joy felt somehow as.if she had com- 
mitted the sin unpardonable. 

The principal was missing for a portion of every 
day after that for three weeks. His face told a story 
of weariness and discouragement. Finally the teachers 
begged for an interview on their own account. ‘Now 
your experience in this hunt must be invaluable to us. 
Tell us what you’ve found.” 

“T’ll call no names,” answered the principal, but it 
is easier to find Captain Kidd’s buried treasure than 
such a teacher as I want. I started for one room, and 
heard the teacher’s voice. I never went in. I haven't 
a child in this building that I would punish with the 
sound of that rasping voice for a year. Another 
room had the dirtiest floor, blackboard, and desk I 
ever saw. The teacher was what we call slack, and 
wore soiled finery and tumbly hair.” 

“Now, I beg pardon,” interrupted one teacher, 
“but couldn’t she do good work for all that?”’ 

‘Never the kind of work / want. There are no 
trifles about a teacher. very straw shows the cur- 
rent. That kind of thing would get into her teaching. 
You can’t find the real thing in such a mess as that. 
Well, in another room I sat one hour trying to find 
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out what the lack was that I felt as soon as I entered. 
Everything went on like clock work and the teacher 
taught well, but there was no sympathy between 
teacher and pupils—I found that was the trouble. In 
another room the teacher was most attractive and 
good tempered, but a laugh trembled in the room 
every moment. A giggle followed every trifling event. 
I felt on the edge of a volcano. I passed by another 
room where the teacher was calling a whispering roll. 
I didn’t goin. I touched one art room crowded with 
pictures and resplendent blackboards. The children 
weren’t allowed to work on the blackboards because it 
made chalk-dust. The teacher was talking of the 
individual style of Van Dyck to second grade children. 
Another teacher scolded; another turned a well-oiled 
mechanical crank and counted ‘ one—two’ to every 
step of the children. The wound-up ‘ order’ made me 
want to upset something to break the tension. There, 
teachers! Haven’t you heard enough?” 

They passed out of the office wondering. They 
felt as if they had had a fresh baptism in pedagogy, 
and the next day found every one watching for her 
besetting sin. 

- Two days after the principal came in with an elastic 
step and a triumphant face. 

“Have you found her?” 
breathlessly. 

“Indeed I have,” hesaid. ‘A brother principal told 
me of a teacher in a country village ten miles away 
where he visited some relatives. I went. I watched 
her two hours, then came home without speaking. I 
slept over it, talked it over with my wife, went back 
again this morning and sat another hour. Then I 
said to her: ‘I have a third year room in my build- 
ing with a salary of eight hundred dollars. Will you 
come and fill it?’ ‘If I can,’ she answered, simply.” 

“Do tell us about her!” in a chorus from the 
teachers. 

‘She is working in a poor building, and with ordi- 
nary children of all ages, on a three hundred and fifty 
dollars’ salary. She has almost nothing to work with 
in the shape ofhelps, but such fertility of resource as she 
showed, and such clear teaching! How she wove the 
outside world into that teaching! Why, those children 
grew right before your eyes. She moved about among 
them quietly, neatly dressed, talking in just the tone 
she would use in ordinary conversation. She showed 
such a confidence in them that I never saw her look 
anxiously at one of them. And the way those boys 
looked at her—/chad fetched me! I wish every boy in 
this building looked at his teacher as those boys did.” 

‘Well, how could such a teacher be in sucha place 
on that salary?”’ 

“She is a normal graduate, and whenever she 
applied for a better place she was told she must ‘ go 
and get experience, and she is getting it. There’s 
only one thing that troubles me about it all, and that 
is, that I shall take her away from those children.”’ 

The new teacher came and proved a gem. 

And the three hundred and fifty-seven candidates? 
Lulled into complacency by their ‘‘ ninety and above” 
averages they are still waiting for the first vacancy. 


asked the teachers, 


A thousand miles of mighty wood 
Where thunder-storms stride fire-shod; 
A thousand plants at every rod, 
A stately tree at every rood; 
Ten thousand leaves to every tree 
And each a miracle to me— 
Yet there he men who doubt of God! 
—Joaquin Miller 
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Trees and Forests and How to 


Plant Them 


AusTIN F. HAwEs, State Forester (Conn.) 


RBOR DAY, a day for planting trees, has been but 
half-heartedly observed in most portions of the 


country. ‘The causes for this failure in the accom- 
plishment of its purpose are several : 

1 Only a few realize the importance of planting trees. 

2 Many of these people are not situated so that they 
can plant. 

3 Of those who are willing to plant and have the avail- 
able land only a very few know how to go about it. 

Probably everyone admits that a tree in its natural shape 
is a thing of beauty, whether it stands alone in a field, in 
rows overhanging a street, or in the forest. As creatures of 
sentiment, we have not been backward in realizing this 
esthetic value of the trees, and since sentiment is one of the 
most important forces in the world we have done well to 
emphasize this fact. 

Individual people become of real value to the world only 
when they get together and combine forces. So the trees 
which are of real value aside from this esthetic standpoint, 
are those which form communities, woods, or forests. They 
undoubtedly lose some of their individuality in such situa- 
tions, but their increased service is more than commensu- 
rate for this loss. 

The forests are not alone valuable for their products. 
They have many indirect ameliorating influences, among 
them their effect upon climate, health, and water supply. 
They reduce winds very materially and in this capacity are 
of great value in the prairie regions where rainfall is scarce 
and evaporation by the hot, dry winds of summer is in- 
jurious to the crops. Similar protection from cold winter 
winds is equally valuable, especially in the orange growing 
regions of California. Mountains covered with forests 
retain the snow longer in the spring than barren slopes. A 
greater proportion of water sinks into the ground in heavy 
rains where there are forests, and in this way the springs are 
stored and freshets avoided. The numerous sanitariums in 
the Adirondacks, Maine, and other wooded regions are 
ample evidence that forests are healthful. 


Why Plant Forests? 


But why plant forests? Are not the present forests large 
enough? What can one expect from a planted forest? 
Practically all the vast amount of lumber and a great deal of 
the cord wood used in the country comes from the virgin 
forests which have been growing two or three centuries. 
These have now been largely cut over, except in the ex- 
treme west and south and there is very little coming up to 
take the place of these original supplies. Four million acres 
in one of the lake states alone, have been turned into 
deserts. A time will come, when lumber will be very 
scarce and the approach of this period is already evidenced 
by the rising prices of the best materials. In the west, 
forest planting has been carried on successfully since the 
earliest settlement. Fence posts and cordwood are so 
scarce in many regions that the raising of them is a very 
profitable part of agriculture. It only requires ten or 
fifteen years to raise a good crop of such materials. In 
Southern California a crop of Eucalypts can be raised in five to 
ten years, and the owner may reasonably expect ten to twenty 
per cent profit on his money in return. In the east we have 
no very rapid growing trees and no scarcity of small materials. 
If young people, especially, could be persuaded of the great 
gain derivable in their middle life or old age from such 
plantations, made at slight expense, they would be eager to 
embrace the opportunity of such a life insurance. Older 
people, too, cannot provide in a better manner for the 
education of their children. I am speaking now of peop!” 
in the country with a few acres of worthless or poorland. + 
plantation of white pine fifty years old has been known to 
yield one hundred and sixty dollars to the acre, and there 1s 
every probability that with advancing prices profits may be 
even greater. Many states offer special inducements to 10 
habitants for planting forests, in the form of a reduction 1; 
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or exemption from, taxation for a certain number of years. 
A person contemplating forest planting should remember 
that his property will always bring an increasing price, so 
that it is not necessary to wait fifty years to realize the com- 
pensation for one’s efforts. Country people have an 
opportunity, therefore, which many city residents would 
like, namely, of holding a life insurance not requiring annual 
payments. 


Method of Planting 


We come now to a discussion of the methods of forest 
planting. Everyone knows that the cost of transplanting 
shade trees is considerable, amounting in the case of some 
large trees to as much as one hundred dollars a tree. Obvi- 
ously a forest plantation representing an investment of money 
at compound interest for perhaps fifty years, must be made at 
the slightest possible expense. Weaccomplish this by using 
either very small trees or planting seeds. It has been found 
by experiment that it is only advisable to plant seeds, in the 
permanent situation, of such trees as have large nut-like 
seeds. Such trees are the oaks, hickories, chestnut, wal- 
nut, beech, and butternut. The white oak acorns should be 
planted in the fall as soon as they are gathered, as they germi- 
nate atonce. The seeds of all the others of these species 
should be kept through the winter buried in the ground, and 
planted early in the spring. A sufficient hole can usually 
be made with a hoe, as it is only necessary to cover the nut 
an inch or so. It is best to plant two or three nuts in a 
hole as some of them will not grow. For creating a forest 
the holes should be about six feet apart each way. These 
nuts should, of course, be collected in the fall as it is diffi- 
cult to find good ones in the spring. Usually, however, 
plenty of red oak acorns can be found in the early spring. 
They are the large fat acorns. Almost any of these seeds can 
be procured from nurserymen in the spring. 

By far the great majority of trees bear small, tender seed, 
only a small proportion of which grows if sown on the 
rough land, or planted. In this class come all of the ever- 
green or coniferous trees, and the maples, elms, locusts, 
ashes, birches, etc. The seeds of such trees should be sown 
on carefully prepared beds, similar to flower gardens and may 
advantageously be sprinkled over with a thin covering of sand 
(not over one quarter inch deep): The beds of evergreen 
seed such as pines, spruces, balsams, hemlocks, and cedars 
should be protected from the sun by some kind of shade. 
Such a shade can be very easily constructed. Make a frame 
four feet wide and as long as the bed. Cover with laths 
nailing down the alternate laths and shaking off the others. 
These shades should rest on stakes about one foot above the 
beds. If there is considerable damp, wet weather, it will be 
advisable to remove the screens to admit more light and 
circulation of air. The seeds will germinate in about three 
weeks, and will continue to growthrough the summer. They 
should be covered with leaves during the winter as this pre- 
vents them from being heaved out of the ground by frost. 
Seeds of the evergreens can be secured from nurserymen or 
special collectors, at prices varying from one dollar and a 
quarter a pound for white pine to ten dollars a pound for 
some of the rarer species. As there are several thousand 
seeds in a pound, a quarter pound of any of these kinds will 
go along way. Elm seeds and soft and silver maple seeds 
can be collected in the spring, while the seeds of sugar 
maple, the locusts, ashes, and birches mature in the fall. 


Transplanting 


Some of the faster growing kinds, like the locusts, will be 
ready to transplant into the permanent site in the spring 
when they are one year old, but most of them should be 
raised two years in the seed bed, and in the case of many of 
the evergreens, three years. As in planting the nuts, six 
feet apart each way is a good distance, about one thousand two 
hundred seedlings being required for an acre of this spacing. 
Great care should be taken in transplanting the conifers, 
especially, that the roots are not allowed to dry. They 
should be “ puddled” as soon as removed from the seed 


‘bed. This consists in coating the roots with a layer of very 


thick mud and is easily done by dipping them into a bucket 
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full of mud. In being transported from the seed bed to the 
permanent site they should be packed in wet moss or sacks 
so as not to allow drying. 

Some may prefer securing the young trees direct from a 
nursery to save the bother of raising, though it is more ex- 
pensive. The prices for small trees six inches toa foot high 
range, according to the kind, from two dollars a thousand 
up. 

There is, of course, still another way of obtaining young 
trees, namely, collecting them from the woods. Oftentimes 
there are many more seedlings in the woods than there is 
room for and these may just as well be removed. The same 
care should be taken that roots do not dry out. 

Everyone who plants trees should realize that it is just 
as important to protect and care for the trees and forests 
which we already have. Especially should fire be guarded 
against, for it is more important to put out one forest fire 
than to plant a thousand trees. 

People should know that there is no longer any excuse 
for lack of knowledge on forestry matters. The Bureau of 
Forestry of the national government at Washington is ready 
to give information to all questioners, and many of the 
States are now provided with forestry departments or 
foresters for the same purpose. 








_ What I Hear in April 


(A Recitation) 


Would you like to know what I hear, dear heart, 
When the snow is melted away, 

And I lay my ear to the soft, warm ground 
On a sunny April day? 


I hear the rootlets running along, 
Bringing little garments rare 

To clothe the flowers that have hurried up 
To breathe the sweet spring air. 


One carries a hood for the Violet dear, 
Lest the air should give her chills; 
And one a hat for the Dandelion, 
All trimmed with golden quills. 


Another brings a bunch of caps 
Of pink and blue and white; 

And under each little Hyacinth chin 
They’re fastened snug and tight. 


And then I hear a rustle like dainty silks 
As the tiny waists are made 

That over the forms of the Tulips fair 
And the Crocus are tenderly laid. 


And I hear them scamper away 
To the hills where the brooklets run, 
And, filling their buckets, they hasten back 
With a drink for every one. 
—Ellen Knight Bradford 





The Easter truth the very blossoms prove : 

There is no death! All things toward God do move ; 
From pain and loss, and death itself, he brings 

Life, strength, and peace — eternal blossomings 

O, hearts, be lifted up, as well ye may, 

For hope and joy are yours on Easter Day ! 

: — Olive E. Dana 
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Suggestions for Art Work in the 
Primary School 


Vill 


EpmMuND Kercuum, Supervisor of Drawing, Lowell, Mass. 


HE flowers, the birds, and the trees, 

J with the advance of the season form 
an unending procession of attractions 
so enchanting we can but obey the 
summons which April whispers from 
the meadows and the woods. 

The birds, the butterflies, the bees 
and all the other little brothers of 
land, water, and air are of never-end- 
ing interest tothe child. He attaches 
a personality to each and enjoys a 
friendly acquaintance with them. 

They offer unbounded opportunities for the imagination 
and they stimulate the child’s creative tendencies, in a 
variety of work — perhaps lay a foundation for the con- 
structive imagery of more mature years. 

It has doubtless been your custom when some child 
announced the first bluebird of the season, to write the name 
of the bird on the board with the date of his return, and after 
it the initials of the child whose bright eyes were the first 
to see him. This was the beginning of your list of birds 
and your talks about them. In connection with this, why 
not let each child make a book of birds? It will add 
materially to the interest of the subject this year. 

Here is the way to go about it. Take sevetal of the 
colored pictures of birds which are nowadays in every school- 
room and make copies of them in outline with the hecto- 
graph. They can be made in this manner: use a smooth, 
thin paper that will take ink —the kind known as “ onion- 
skin paper’? is excellent —lay it over the picture of the 
bird and trace the outline with pen and hectograph ink ; 
showing where the different colors come. For instance, in 
the illustration of the bluebird shown, the lines tell what part 
of the bird is blue and what is brown. 
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In the second and third grades, perhaps, water colors 
could be substituted for the colored pencil. 

It is best to take the birds in the order of their coming. 
Five or six birds in all. You will know what birds they will 
find and can have your hectograph outlines ready in advance 
so that when a new arrival is announced and you talk to the 
children about it you will be ready to have them color their 
birds while the enthusiasm is at its best. ; 

Among those whose colorings are simple enough for the 
children to reproduce can be named besides the bluebird, 
the robin, crow, the red-winged blackbird, the summer 
yellow bird, swallow, etc. Ink can be used for the crow 
and red-winged blackbird ; with the latter leave an outlined 
space for them to represent the red on the wing with 
colored pencil after the ink has dried. 


























Hectograph these on white drawing paper of uniform 
size, say six inches by nine, and enough of them so that each 
child can have one. Take one of these and color it before 
the children, using colored pencils, imitating the colored 
picture which should be placed where it can be seen by all; 
or what would be better still have a mounted specimen of 
the bird on the desk. 

Have them color their birds, working in the same way. 
A flat tone can be acquired by instructing them to make 
parallel lines with the colored pencil. 

It may be well to give a practice lesson first for obtaining 
a flat tone in this way. Pass out the cubes and practice 
paper; have them lay the cube on the paper, on one of its 
faces, mark around it making a square, now have them fill 
this in with the pencil lines, trying to keep within the 
square and make it of an even tone all over. 


For a cover to our book we will use a heavy gray paper; 
that used for wrapping purposes and commonly known as 
‘Bogus Paper”’ is preferable. It is difficult to hectograph 
on this but some bird that has been colored by the children 
can be cut out and pasted on the coveras a decoration. Or 
a pattern of the crow could be cut from paper and traced 
upon the cover and then filled in with ink. Bind the 
cover to the several sheets by sewing at the sides with 
raffia. 

It is in springtime that the study of nature appeals most 
strongly tous. I have given you a suggestion for the study 
of the birds, here is another. The germinating seeds in 
different stages of growth are excellent material for careful 
color sketches that would be most helpful to illustrate written 
work on the stories of the plants from seed-babies to well- 
formed seedlings. In connection with this, Mr. Frederick 
Whitney of the State Normal School at Salem (Mass.), has 
suggested, in Zhe School Arts Book for March, 1902, the 
use of “a wooden box with one side removed and a pane 
of glass substituted giving a fine opportunity to study the 
growth, especially of the roots, and to make our drawings 
without disturbing the seed. Plant the seed close to the 
glass in sphagnum, or moss obtained from a florist. If this 
cannot be kad, use sawdust, or a good sized box of earth, 
planting the seeds at intervals of five or six days.” 

Let us suppose a box has been made as suggested by 
Mr. Whitney and the children have watched you plant squash 
seeds at different times (beans, of course, could be used in- 
stead of squash seeds. Because of its large size the Lima 
bean is excellent to use.) While doing this you have talked 
to them about the seeds and they have observed day by day 
the development until some have grown to good sized 
plantlets. Now is the time to begin our written work and 
illustrations. 

I doubt if I need say that this should be very simple and 
not too much of it. Present the subject to them in story 
form. Perhaps after talking to them in this way they will 
be able to give it back to you. This you can write upon the 
board in several sentences which will comprise their written 
work. 

Place the box so that two or three children can see the 
seeds plainly. Several boxes could be used if desired so 
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that more can see and work at one time. Now take sheets 
of writing paper approximately six inches by nine ; give one 
to each child. Ask them first to examine the specimens 
carefully and tell you what colors they will need in drawing 
them. Give the necessary color pencils, and let them make 
the several drawings along the margin of the paper. In the 
illustration given, the lines are drawn to show where the 
writing can be placed so as not to interfere with the drawings 
and also to show a margin on the opposite side of the paper. 

From personal experience in teaching this, I believe the 
greatest help you can give them is to let the children see 
you make several drawings which will show them how they 
can represent the different stages of growth. I have also 
found that this work can be most successfully carried out by 
working with only a few children at a time. 

Many of the popular nature books of to-day offer an end- 
less array of interesting descriptions, stories, and illustrations 
that are very valuable in suggestions to the teacher wishing 
to combine the drawing with the nature study. 

The books written by William Hamilton Gibson, John 
Burroughs, Ernest Thompson Seton, Dallas Sharpe, William 
J. Long, Liberty H. Bailey, and his fellow workers at 
Cornell, Clarence Moores Weed, Olive Thorne Miller, Mabel 
Osgood Wright, Margaret Morley, the science department in 
St. Nicholas, etc., are filled with a boundless array of stories, 
illustrations, and suggestions for the teacher. 


, THE STORY OF ASQUASH 





















































he story of the squash seed here planned is but an 
illustration of one thing. Similar work could be done with 
the flowers, bees, butterflies, birds or the smaller animals. 

In doing this let us bring to use our practice in arranging 
the work well on paper of the proper size, giving it the best 
space division, and if there is also written work, or perhaps 
a poem, let the appearance of the whole be one of unity; a 
well-balanced, well-drawn and colored, and well-written ex- 
ample of beauty, and if this is true it will be to you and to 
the child “a joy forever.” 

It has been said that the art should precede and exceed 
the science‘in any subject. The best teacher thinks more 
of the pupil than of the subject. Let us make our spring 
work so fascinating to the child that his interests will be 
aroused, “his mind and sympathies expanded.” That he 
be led to love the common things of nature. It may be, the 
greatest thing he can receive from this study is a reverence 
for the life of living things everywhere about him. 

_ Lowell once said, “The older I grow the more I am con- 
vinced that there are no satisfactions so deep and so perma- 
nent as our sympathies with outward nature. I have not 
said just what I meant, for we are thrilled even more by any 
Spectacle of human heroism. But the others seem to bind 
our lives together by a more visible and unbroken chain of 
purifying and softening emotions. In this way the flowering 
of ‘the buttercups is always a great, and, I may truly say 
teligious event, in my year.” 
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Nature is so filled with beauty and symbolism that the en- 
nobling influence she exerts often weaves itself thoroughly 
into the fibre of a child’s character and gives sweetness and 
charm to his whole life. 

I know of a school teacher who has taken that nature 
magazine, Country Life, since its beginning, all the numbers, 
and the new ones as they arrive, are kept in her classroom. 
I know of another school where Gibson’s “Sharp Eyes” 
will soon need rebinding in spite of the tender way in which _ 
the children have treasured this gateway to that great un- 
explored country, The Wonderful land of All Outdoors. 


Walking Through April Woods 

There is a fascination in walking through the bare woods 
in early April—there is such a pause of preparation, 
winter’s work is so cleanly and thoroughly done. Every- 
thing is taken down and put away; throughout the leafy 
arcades the branches show no remnant of last year, save 
a few twisted leaves of oak and beath, a few empty seed- 
vessels of the tardy witch-hazel, and a few gnawed nut- 
shells dropped coquettishly by the squirrels into the crevices 
of the bark. All else is bare, but prophetic; buds every- 
where, the whole splendor of the coming summer concen- 
trated in those hard little knobs on every bough, and clinging 
here and there among them a brown papery chrysalis, from 
which shall yet wave the superb wings of the Luna moth. 

The earliest familiar token of the coming season is the ex- 
pansion of the stiff catkins of the alder into soft, drooping 
tresses. These are so sensitive, that, if you pluck them at 
almost any time during the winter, a few days’ sunshine will 
make them open in a vase of water, and thus they eagerly 
yield to every moment of April warmth. The blossom ef 
the birch is more delicate, that of the willow more showy, 
but the alders come first. They cluster and dance every- 
where upon the bare boughs, above the water-courses ; the 
blackness of the buds is softened into rich brown and 
yellow ; and as this graceful creature thus comes waving into 
the spring, it is pleasant to remember that the Norse Eddas 
fabled the first woman to have been named Embla, because 
she was created from an alder bough.— 7. W. Higginson 





Song of the Grass Blades 


Peeping, peeping, here and there, 

In lawns and meadows everywhere, 
Coming up to find the spring, 

And hear the robin redbreast sing. 
Creeping under children’s feet, 
Glancing at the violets sweet; 
Growing into tiny bowers, 

For the dainty meadow flowers. 

We are small, but think a minute 
Of a world with no grass in it.—Sel. 





A Bit of Psychology 
JuLia DAVIESON 


“Don’t cry, Tony,” the teacher said coaxingly, smooth- 
ing the child’s tangled hair. “See, I'll put some medicine 
on your forehead, and it will be all well in a little while.” 
She carefully laid vaseline over the big red lump above his 
temple. The tears streamed down Tony’s dirty little face 
and he rubbed them away with the back of his hand. 

“ Have you a handkerchief, Tony?” He fumbled in his 
pockets, in his ragged coat, and then in his trousers. 
“Never mind, be a big boy, and don’t cry any more. It 
isn’t so very bad now, is it?” The child sobbed and the 
grimy tears splashed on her hands. Glancing down her 
eyes fell on the tin cover of the vaseline box which she still 
held. 

‘Let me see,” she went on, turning it over, “I wonder 
how many tears I can catch in this. Do you think we can 
get it full?” 

“One,” she counted, as the first large drop tinkled in. 
“Two, three.” 

Tony’s lips moved. “ Four,’’ he whispered hoarsely, and 
the last slow drop splashed into the cover. 
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Dooryard Trees 


Some Questions to Ask Them in April 


Juitia ELLEN ROGERS 


“ 


I have asked Miss Rogers (author of “Among Green Trees”) to prepare 
these questions on the common trees, for the use of teachers. I asked 
her to straighten out the maple tangle so that one could easily recognize 
and name the early maples. I hope teachers will make everyday use of 
these facts this tree month.— THE EDITOR 


Is there a big tree in your neighborhood with buds and 
leaves and twigs set opposite each other, a pair at each 
joint? (Then it is a maple, an ash, or a horse-chestnut, 
without doubt.) Has it simple leaves? (Then it’s a 
a maple.) 

The Two Early Blooming Maples 


Have you seen a maple with clustered red flowers on its 
leafless twigs? Had the tiny leaves in the end buds fine 
saw teeth cut all around the edges? (Then it is a red 
maple, sure.) 

Were they greenish flowers, instead, and had the leaves 
deep clefts and large teeth, and very white linings? (Then 
it’s a silver maple.) 

(Bring in twigs of these two early maplesto compare. Put 
in separate jugs of water, and take these questions to them 
and to the trees.) 

Which tree has red twigs? Which tree has long, droop- 
ing branches? Which has flowers with petals? Are sta- 
mens or pistils wanting in any of these flowers? Is pow- 
dery pollen abundant? What color is it? Where is it 
produced? Carry a little pollen on a pin ‘point to the 
“forked tongue” of a pistillate flower. Does it stick to the 
tongue? 

Which flowers fade soonest? Why? Whichare dropping 
from the trees? Are there bees visiting maple flowers? 
Have they pollen on their bodies? Does the wind carry 
pollen to the waiting pistils? Do the tongues of the pistils 
turn into the wings of maple seeds? Do pistillate and 
staminate flowers grow on the same twigs? Are they alike 
in color? Do leaves come afterward from the buds that 
contained the flowers? Do the seeds develop rapidly? 
(Take a look every day at a single one on a certain twig.) 
Why does one of a pair of seeds often fail to develop? 
Which tree has fuzz on its seeds? Which tree bears its 
seeds on long stems? 


Four Maples that Bloom After the Leaves Unfold 


Is there on your street a maple tree witose shoots have 
milky juice? (Then it is a Norway maple.) Is there a 
maple with sweet, watery sap, whose greenish blossoms hang 
down on long, hairy threads? Are its leaves wide and cut 
into rounding bays and sharp promontories? (It is a hard 
or sugar maple.) 

Is there a maple with dark, leathery leaves that are very 
large, and have tiny rounded scallops all around the edges? 
Are there old seed stems, and new flower clusters, almost a 
foot long, and pencil-like pendant, on the branches? (It is 
a sycamore maple.) 

Is there a maple whose leaves are so deeply cleft that they 
make three separate leaflets? (This is an ash-leaved maple, 
or box-elder.) Have you seen this tree full of pink fringes? 
Do these flowers yield pollen or produce seed? Look for 
the green flowers in the opening shoots of trees that do not 
bear the pink fringes. What do these trees carry over from 
last summer? (Look among the branches for dead, wiry 
stems.) 

Which of the four late-blooming maples has the largest 
flowers? (They are just the color of the opening leaves.) 
Which tree lengthens its bud scales as shoots open? What 
purpose can this serve? What mark do the bud scales 
leave on the twig when they fall? (Compare horse- 
chestnut, Norway maple, and beech, if you have them. 
Each spring left just such a mark.) 

How many “ spring openings ” of buds are recorded on a 
certain twig of beech? Has it grown very many inches 
each year? Compare length added, year by year, on a 
horse-chestnut twig. Compare maples. Which maple grows 
fastest? Slowest? Do twigs inside the tree’s dome grow as 
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large or as long as those on the outside? Do limbs on the 
north grow as fast as those on the south side? Compare 
twigs of trees of same kind growing in shade and in sun? 

Which maple has the rounded head? Which one has an 
oval head made of a great many erect branches? Which 
tree is the best shade tree? 

Are there seeds left hanging on the maples? Are there 
seeds sprouting under the trees? (Norway and red 
maples especially show these now.) Which kind has seeds 
with the broadest wings and the widest “spread”? What 
is inside the “seed pocket”? How does nature intend 
maple seeds to be scattered? (Throw some out of an up. 
stair’s window and watch them.) 

Are horse-chestnut leaves made of many leaflets or are 
they simple, z.¢., one-bladed? (These are like all leaves in 
the buckeye family ; the horse-chestnut is an Asiatic buck. 
eye.) Are there trees near you with compound leaves, the 
leaflets set along a central leafstalk? Are the leaves oppo- 
site? (Then the trees belong to the ash family.) What 
three important tree families have opposite leaves? How 
do you tell them apart? 

What kind of seeds have ash trees? (Look on trees for 
left-over seed clusters. If stems remain but no seeds, look 
under the tree.) How does nature intend these flat, pointed 
darts to be scattered? What kind of seeds have the buck- 
eye tribe of trees? How are they to be scattered? 

Do ash trees or horse-chestnuts have the handsomest 
bark? What can you say of the two trees as toform? Aré 
ash twigs stiff and clumsy? Are their buds large or small? 
Do they open early or late in spring? Do ash twigs you 
find make slow or rapid growth? Do all ash trees of large 
size bear flowers? Do all you find bear fruit? Do all 
horse-chestnut trees bear fruit if they do flowers? Why? 

Do you know the two points by which to recognize a 
maple, a buckeye, and an ash tree on sight? 


A List of Shrubs 


I cannot say that too much attention has been given the 
planting of trees, for I would not have it less. I do say, 
however, that too little attention has been given to the 
planting of shrubs or “bushes,’’ and a class of flowering 
plants called perennials. These perennials you plant but 
once and then have blossoms each year for two seasons or 
more. I shall first give you a list of shrubs that, like the 
tallest boys, may be planted in the back row. 

No one can tell by the appearance of a toad how far he 
can jump. ‘The size of a shrub when planted is no indication 
how tall it will be when it has reached full growth. 

I have therefore made a list of shrubs and plants arranged 
after the above method. 





The row where the tall boy stands 
Purple fringe or smoke tree. 
Lilac. Althea (Rose of Sharon) Mock Orange. 
Next row in front of tall boys 
Snowball. Japan Quince. June Roses. 
Spireas. Flowering Almond. Flowering Currant. 
Hydrangea. Weigela. Hollyhock. 
Second row from the tall boys 
Tiger Lily. Japanese Anemone. Sweet William. 
Perennial Phlox. Columbine. Funkia (Plantain Lily). 
Foxglove. Perennial Larkspur. Bleeding Heart. 
Fleur-de-lis or Iris. .Redhot Poker. Peonies. 
Last row where little boys in short trousers are 
Wild Anemones. Daffodil. Jack-in-the-Pulpit. 
Grass Pinks. Lily ofthe valley. Trillium. 
Perennial Forget-me-not. Wild violets. 


The above is a list from which you may select. Do not 
for a moment think you should plant all kinds mentioned. 
If you should do so, you would make the mistake of which 
I spoke — that of over-dressing. I wish you to regard this 
list as people regard a menu card at a hotel.- Some of you 
may-think of a shrub or plant to add to the list I have sug 
gested. Most of these are common and may be found 
in your neighborhood and had without buying of nursery: 
men. Of course you may add any others you like; I 
should be sorry if you thought these are the only good 
plants, These are the ones that I like. 

— John W. Spencer 
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Trees in Spring 
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Mothers’ Meetings 


Fora E, HINMAN 


There are various ways of enlisting the interest of the 
mothers, and helping them. 

We have found the Mothers’ meeting to be especially 
useful in this respect. ' These meetings are held as often as 
once in two months, the program varying. 

To begin with, perhaps, I should say that our school is 
primary, consisting of the first three grades and kinder- 
garten. Invitations were sent to the mothers, either written 
or hectographed. 

At one meeting, sixteen little girls had a fancy drill, after 
which we had a question box, conducted by one of the 
teachers. 

The mothers were invited to put in questions especially 
puzzling to them. Many took part in the discussion which 
followed. 

At another our superintendent and one of the lady members 
of the school board gave short addresses. The former con- 
sidered what is proper food and clothing for the child, and 
the amount of sleep required for healthy growth, He men- 
tioned tea and coffee as being especially injurious to a 
growing child, having the same effect on him physically 
as beer has on the adult. 

By investigation, I found that quite a large number 
of children make’a breakfast of strong coffee and a piece of 
bread. How can a child do proper school work on such 
food? No wonder he is “nervous!” Our superintendent 
recognized the need of suitable clothing for the protection 
of the child in cold or stormy weather, but he did not 
approve of the long leather leggins buttoned up to the 
knees. These, he said, require too much of the teacher’s 
time and strength, and are no warmer than the ordinary 
Stockinet, which are cheaper, and more easily adjusted. 
Suggestions were made in reference to other articles of 
dress, all of which were helpful to the mothers who had not 
realized the truth of this, 

He was strongly opposed to parents taking their children 
out to evening theatres or other entertainments; maintain- 
ing that the child who is deprived of the proper amount of 


sleep is robbed of his physical heritage. He also spoke of 
the deception practiced by many mothers in the training of 
their children. How often the child’s attention is turned 
aside from some object which he desires,' through an un- 
truth of the mother! 

Why not be honest with him, and make him to understand 
that he cannot have everything he may wish? 

The other speaker at the meeting, dwelt especially on the 
need of self-control, giving emphasis to her remarks by 
repeating several school-room incidents in which the teacher 
showed how well she controlled herself. 

After the addresses, of which I have quoted but a small 
part, a social hour followed, cocoa and fancy crackers being 
served. 

This gave us an onneiass opportunity to meet the 
mothers, and personally interest them in the school work of 
their children. 

These meetings were well attended, and I heartily recom- 
mend them to those teachers who desire to come in closer 
contact with the mothers of their children. 


A Superintendent’s Marks 


A few days ago I passed six or eight little fellows on their 
way to school. I spoke to the boys. They tipped their 
caps with the politeness of polished gentlemen. That faith- 
ful little lady, the boy’s teacher at the large school down the 
street, was given a high credit-mark. Beyond and above 
the words, the combinations and the requirements of the 
school-room, her teaching was giving expression in the lives 
of her little pupils. 

A boy walked down the street by my side. He talked so 
earnestly and so enthusiastically of his school and so intelli- 
gently and entertainingly of hisstudies, and so pleasantly and 
respectfully of his teacher, that, on inquiring his teacher, I 
opened my book and wrote “ W ell done”’ opposite her name. 
Her discipline, drills, lessons, tasks, and loving, sympathetic, 
encouraging words had gone straight to the boy’s soul, and 
the little life with all its future possibilities had ‘been 
quickened,—Supt. M. E£, Pearson 
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An April Welcome 


Come up, April, through the valley, in your robes of beauty 
dressed, 

Come and wake your flowery children from their wintry beds 
of rest; ; 

Come and overblow them softly with the sweet breath of the 
south; 

Drop upon them, warm and loving, tenderest kisses of your 
mouth. 


Touch them with your rosy fingers, wake them with your 
pleasant tread, 

Push away the leaf-brown covers, over all their faces spread; 

Tell them how the sun is waiting longer daily in the skies, 

Looking for the bright uplifting of their softly-fringed eyes. 


Call the crow-foot and the crocus, call the pale anemone, 

Call the violet and the daisy, clothed with careful modesty ; 

Seek the low and humble blossoms, of their beauties unaware, 

Let the dandelion and fennel show their shining yellow hair. 
ie. * —Phebe Cary 





Pictures in the School-room 


(An Answer to Mr. Morgan’s Criticisms) 


GRACE MAYNARD BUCK 


FTER reading Mr. Morgan’s interesting article on 
A “ What Pictures shall we have in the School-room?” 


in the January number of this magazine, 1 went to 
our primary room, and looked with fresh interest at 
the pictures on the walls. Not that the subject now under 
consideration has not always been an important one to us 
teachers, but I wanted to see, especially, how Whittier 
would look in the light of this newcriticism. There he was, 


‘not “about a foot from the ceiling,’ but in just the right 


place over the piano. Beside the portrait, is his early home 
at Haverhill, so well known as the scene of “ Snowbound.” 
Beside him, Lowell and his home at Cambridge, and near 
by, LongfeJlow at his study desk. These pictures are old 
engravings —not fine old engravings, either—but well- 
framed in plain, dark wood, and if the dust of years is within, 
as it probably is, it certainly does not show. 

These kind, fatherly faces are as dear to me now as they 
were when, as a child, I literally “sat under them,’ and on 
the poets’ birthdays recited their sweet strong verses, or read 
compositions about their solitary walks in the country, their 
gentle, quiet habits, and their love for children. Mere 
sentiment! someone may say. Perhaps so. But what is 
better than sentiment? Indeed, Whittier looked more 
saintly than ever, after Mr. Morgan’s criticism, and I deter- 
mined that as long as I had any authority in that room, his 
calm benign face should continue to smile down upon the 
children, even if lions and tigers, with open mouths, should 
glare at them from the walls opposite. 

In my opinion, every school-room should have at least 
one or two reproductions of the greatest masterpieces of art, 
and for children, none are more appropriate than “ Holy 
Families,” and pictures of the “‘ Madonna and Child.” We 
have Correggio’s “Holy Family,” and the “ Sistine Madonna,” 
and the children well know that the original of Raphael’s 
“Sistine Madonna” is considered one of the greatest 
pictures in the world. 

Yes, we do want scenes of “life and action,” especially 
in boys’ school-rooms, but even here it seems to me there is 
something better to be had than pictures of fighting soldiers, 
although these may be good if they depict the glory and 
brave deeds of war rather than its horrors and suffering. 
But the boys do not need to have their attention directed to 
these things by the school-room pictures. They study about 
them in history, they search the papers and magazines for 
pictures and news of battle, even the little boys, and the 
illustrations of all their favorite books are along these lines. 
The girls seldom show the slightest interest in such pic- 
tures, the boys too much interest, so shall we not rather exalt 
to some honored position a photograph of French’s eques- 
trian statue of Washington, with his right hand and noble 
face uplifted —an inspiration to any boy—or copies of 
the famous paintings representing historicalevents. If some 
of these pictures are in color, so much the better. 
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And here let me add my protestation to others I have 
seen against the habit of pinning up small pictures wherever 
there is an unoccupied bit of space. The general effect 
gives no impression but that of confusion. Sometimes a 
number of these pictures, such as the small Perry pictures, 
may be mounted together, thus forming one large spot upon 
the wall, and sometimes one — just one — of the beautiful 
color reproductions that appear in the monthly magazines 
may find a satisfactory place directly under some large pic- 
ture. We might better adopt the Japanese method, and 
change these few small pictures from time to time rather 
than add to the collection as pictures. that appeal to us 
come into our possession. 

A space in our school-room under the clock, between 
two south windows, is always reserved for studies painted or 
drawn by the children. This small exhibition is changed 
about three times a year, according to the season, and the 
latest triumphs of art. Of course it is understood that only 
the best work is put up. Six or eight water-color studies 
of red berries or autumn leaves against black or gray back- 
grounds mounted on a large sheet of gray-green cartridge 
paper, give place, after Christmas, to original color designs, 
or illustrations of some story, and later, in the spring, 
pussy willows in white chalk and pencil on gray paper, or 
sprays of wild flowers occupy the place of honor. The 
pleasure and pride of the children over this part of the wall 
decoration is often noticed, and the custom of putting up 
these pictures makes the little ones feel an added interest 
in their drawing lessons, and an ambitious desire to excel in 
their work. 

What shall be done with the large and very dreadful 
calendar which a small boy presents to the teacher for the 
school-room, with the compliments of the “ Firm ” of which 
his father is senior partner? This is one of the problems 
yet unsolved. It is not a question of having the courage 
of one’s convictions, but of hurting the feelings of a sensi- 
tive little lad who has just felt the pleasure of bestowing a 
gift. Perhaps it is best to hang it up, in as inconspicuous 
a place as possible, although we dread the day when certain 
mothers will come into ‘the school-room, and think the 
calendar shows the teacher’s taste and was selected by her. 

And this reminds me that Mr. Morgan says : ‘Give the chil- 
dren what they enjoy,not what you think they ought to enjoy.” 
Can we accept this as a general principle in regard to the 
pictures — or for that matter, in regard to anything else? 
Is it not very easy to teach the children to enjoy what they 
ought to enjoy, as far as pictures go, at least? They are so 
responsive when we point out to them that which we find to 
admire in a picture, that I think the task of teaching them 
what is really beautiful is one of our most delightful duties. 


(Another Reply) 
Dear Editor: 


I do not agree with Mr. Morgan in what he says about 
pictures in the school-room. I teach the first, second, and 
third grades in a small western town. Always upon my 
walls you will find mounted pictures of Longfellow, Whittier, 
and Holmes, together with pictures of their homes. 

As my children read and study the poems of these and 
other authors, I want them to know and love the faces of 
the men whose genius we all recognize. 

I want their faces and personality so impressed upon 
childish minds that they will never be forgotten. I want a 
few pictures of animals and children. Also, I want pictures 
of our President, of George Washington, and of Lincoln. 
A word about the lives of these men, spoken with a glance 
at their pictures, means much for our future citizens. My 
little ones never tire of: looking at the pictures of the 
Mayflower, of the “ Landing of the Pilgrims,” and the 
Return of the Mayflower. To many of them the lessons 
learned from these pictures are an open door to the realm 
of History and Literature. But for these pictures, they 
would get but little of all this. If they haven’t the taste for 
such things as little children, the chances are they never 
will have. 

Yours truly, 
E. M. B. 
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Easter in the Woods 


They are risen! They are risen! 

All the buried flowers at last, 
From their dark-and dreary prison, 

In the cold earth frozen fast. 
They are stirring, they are waking, 
Through the gray moss they are breaking, 
Through the withered grasses sere, 
Through the dead leaves of last year. 








He is Risen ! * 


“ And still each little flower doth say, 
‘Good Christians, bless this holy day ! 
For Christ is risen, the angels say, 
At blessed Easter time !’” 
— Laura E. Richards 


Old trees in their living state are the only things that 
money cannot command. Rivers leave their beds, run into 
cities, and traverse mountains for it, obelisks and arches, 
palaces and temples, amphitheatres and pyramids rise up 
like exhalations at its bidding. Even the free spirit of man, 
the only great thing on earth, crouches and cowers in its 
presence. But money passes away and vanishes before 
-venerable trees.—Zandor 





To-day is a king in disguise —Emerson 
* By courtesy of the Perry Pictures Co. 


Yes, it is a tale of wonder, 

Old and yet a sweet surprise, 
Every year repeated under 

April sunshine and blue skies. 
This is Nature’s Easter story, 
Told in her cathedrals hoary, 
When the Easter morning smiles 
Down the long, gray forest aisles. 

— Helen T. Eliot 


A “Muracle Play” in the 
Kindergarten 


** Good mother hen sits here on her nest, 
Keeps the eggs warm beneath her soft breast, 
Waiting, waiting, day after day.” 


HE Little Finger Play becomes superla- 
tively vital when “ here”’ is the Kinder- 
garten itself and the “ waiting ”’ is shared 
by thirty eager children, 

That was a day of days when the red hen 
elected our Kindergarten store-room as the 
place where her dream children should first see 
light. ‘Theodore’s father brought her to us one 
morning several weeks before Easter, and, with 
her, a beautiful new box-nest and thirteen pro- 
phetic eggs. 

“Twenty-one days and twenty-one nights!” 
“Don’t forget the twenty-one nights,” was 
Richard’s daily admonition. So we placed 
twenty-one straight marks in a long row at the 
top of our blackboard, and every morning we 
rubbed out one mark, just to encourage Mother 
Hen and others who were less patient than she. 

Every noon we stole softly to the door of the 
store-room to say ‘‘ good-by for to-day.” 

Every morning we found the brooding mother 
in the same place, silently guarding her treasures, 
“‘ waiting ” with monumental patience until the 
“fulness of time.” 

Every day we brought our offering of food 
and water, of love and wonder, to this our 
shrine. Our best was not too good, and love 
grew more active and voices and hands re- 
sponded to this devotion to the ’’ clairvoyance 
of love” and the “ vision of hope.” 

One best treasure was ours, and this was joy- 
fully shared. The door between was daily 
opened that the waiting one might listen with 
us to such as Chopin’s Prelude, Handel’s Largo 
or Schuman’s Night Songs. 

Who would have believed that twenty-one 
days “and twenty-one nights” could stretch 
over such ages and how persistently that pro- 
cession upon the blackboard held its own! 
Sometimes we were tempted to rub out the 
whole line with one sweep, but a glance into 
the store-room brought its silent reproof to our impatience. 

“ Wouldn’t you think her legs would break ?” 

“ How would you like to set on eggs for even a minute ?” 

“Gee! but she pecked me when I tried to feel how 
warm the eggs were.” 

“‘ Does she stay awake all night?” 

“<I didn’t know twenty-one days lasted so long.” 

“But, hark! there’s a sound she knows very well!” It 
happened in the mysterious night time. 

There came a day at last when our board stood clear, and 
that night, while we slept, the “ miracle play” was wrought. 

The empty shells and the wee downy babies told the 
story. 

We thought we were not going to be one bit surprised ; 
we had talked so much of just how they would look and 
knew just what we would like to sing to the “little yellow- 
heads”; and how we would call, “ Here, little chicky, 
chicky.” 

But when we really saw the chickens, thirteen of them! 
and Mother Hen with them, loving and cuddling them, we 
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just couldn’t say anything for a minute. It was just the 
same way when we first saw our big Easter Lily. 

But after a little while one of the little chickens stuck his 
little black head out of his mother’s feathers and winked 
such a funny good-morning ‘that we all laughed and then it 
seemed like home. We felt like “shaking hands’’ with 
Mother Hen and telling her how glad we were, but she 
hardly looked at us, she was so busy with her large family 
and did certainly look “ happy and proud.” 

After that there were just the best of times for all of us. 

While the chickens were very small we kept the whole 
family in the store-room, placing fresh sand on the floor each 
day and feeding them with meal and water. We really saw 
how a “little chicken drinks ” when “he takes the water in 
his bill.” 

In the Kindergarten we worked upon a big wooden coop 
for Mother Hen and made small ones of card-board and 
slats to take home with us. 

We played “ Mother Hen,” “ Little Yellow Head” and 
“Come, little chicky, chicky,” every day, and such good 
times ! 

When our coop was done the janitor put it out in the yard, 
just beside a big load of black earth which was to be used in 
our garden, and Mother Hen and her family moved into 
their new house. “ All the chickens ran to and fro” finding 
it a very fine big world outside, but a very cosy place inside 
under their mother’s wings when they grew tired of scratch- 
ing in the new black earth which the children were carrying 
in little wagons and wheelbarrows to their garden plots. 

For three weeks the happy family lived at the Kindeérgar- 
ten and then moved back to become acquainted with all the 
other families in Theodore’s barn-yard; and of all the 
chickens that were hatched that spring none were so sturdy 
and plump as those which first saw the light in the Erie 
Model Kindergarten. 


“ Happy we'll be to see you again, 
Dear little chicks and good mother hen. 
Now good-by, good-by for to-day.” 
—E£E.L. B. in Kindergarten Review 


(Could not this “ Miracle Play” take place in the ere room, too? 
— THE EDITOR) 





Andersen Centennial 


This is Andersen year in the schools. 

It will be one hundred years on April 2 since Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen was born, in Denmark. He was the best 
writer of fairy tales of modern times, and the best writer of 
all times of tales for recitation. The children of America 
will celebrate the centenary with appreciative devotion 
and appropriate exercises. As the day falls on Sunday the 
Sunday schools of the land will be asked to have some of his 
rarest stories read and some account of his life given, but 
Saturday will be the festive day. The chief celebration will 
probably be in Chicago, because of the large Scandinavian 
population there and in the Northwest.—Zx. 





Daffodil and Crocus 


A wizard must have passed this way 
Since—was it only yesterday? 
Then all was bare, and now, behold, 
A hundred cups of living gold. 
—Emma C. Dowd 


.A greenish blur, things growing lush, 
A bluebird’s note, a lilting thrush— 
Wind-severed petals swirling high, 
The twilight’s misting lullaby— 
Tell April’s story. 
—Mary Virginia Agnew 





Complete Information 


One night Eddie came home from school and said: 

“I’ve got to write an essay about the Pilgrims and I don’t kuow 
anything about them.” 

His wee sister heard him and told him: 

“Eddie, just get your ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ and find out all 
about them.”—Little Chronicle 
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The Rabbit at Home and at 
~ School 


IsABEL BOND 


He a pet rabbit brought to school. He may be 
carried in a box or in the arms of his proud owner. 
A nice temporary home may be improvised out of 

the waste basket. Have some clover brought also 
or perhaps a little lettuce or apple. Master Rabbit will be 
comfortable and make himself quite at home until you are 
ready for him. 

Have for your own use these topics which may be de- 
veloped in this way : 

His Coloring a Protection Perhaps he isa little brownish- 
gray rabbit. Have the children notice his color. Then ask 
how many have seen white rabbits with pretty pink eyes, 
Ask where wild rabbits live. (Wild rabbits make their 
homes in the fields or woods near patches of clover, 
Their nest is a shallow hole burrowed out under a stump or 
clump of weeds and lined with grass.) Which do you think 
you could see the more easily in the fields, the brown or the 
white rabbit? Why? (The brown rabbit’s coloring har- 
monizes with its surroundings, the ground and vegetation. 
Its coloring is protective. White rabbits may be said to be 
a freak of nature. They are very few in number. They fall 
a prey to their enemies more easily than the colored ones 
for they are very conspicuous in color, are not hardy and 
their eyesight is poor because they have no coloring matter 
in their eyes.) 

Nose After watching the rabbit for a few minutes some 
of the children will ask probably, “What makes it move its 
nose in that funny way?” Perhaps some of them have 
seen a dog snuff the wind and can tell why he does it. 
(The rabbit can find out in this way if his enemies are near 
and then can run away as he has no other means of 
defense.) 

Hind and Fore Legs Call attention to the difference 
between the hind and fore legs. Ask if any of them have 
seen the rabbit run. (He leaps rather than runs and 
his hind legs are therefore long and powerful.) You then 
might ask, “ Can he go faster up hill or down?” (Perhaps 
some have seen him run up hill, his long leaps taking him 
away from the dogs at a great rate. When he comes to the 
descent on the other side and has to go down hill, however, 
poor Bun has been known to go head over heels down the 
slope, and if the hill is very long, to be overtaken by the 
dog. 

Tail The children will be much amused, doubtless, by 
his little short tail, looking like a bunch of cotton and 
giving him his nickname of cotton-tail. This little tail 
showing white is thrown up when the rabbit runs and may 
be used as a signal to tell the little ones that danger is 
near. 

Divided Lip Some boy or girl will notice the split lip 
and you can feed the rabbit clover and let all see how 
it eats and that having this divided lip enables it to get 
its food into its mouth easily. 

Food ‘The children will tell you that besides clover the 
rabbit eats lettuce, cabbage and apple, and it would be 
a pleasant diverson for “little brother’ and the children to 
let him eat a mouthful of each to show this to be so. ‘Too 
much luxury, it is said, is no more good for Bunny than for 
people and it is known that rabbits that live on a hillside 
where clover grows abundantly are not as healthy as those 
that must cover a much wider range in hunting for a liveli- 
hood. Exercise is needed by all animals. 

Ears The beautiful silky ears of the rabbit are not 
for ornament merely, but serve to catch the sound and 
render his hearing keener, for the rabbit depends on his 
speed to escape from his enemies and nature gives him 
keen scent and hearing to enable him to detect their ap- 
proach. 

This harmless little animal makes a delightful pet, as we 
have seen, and I think that the children will feel even more 
kindly towards all dumb animals aber having a little rabbit 
visitor at school, 
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The Story of Robin Hood 


ELEANOR M. JOLLIE 
The Little Home in the Forest 


ONG ago, so long ago, in fact, that we hardly know 
| whether the story is true or not, there lived in the 
beautiful hunting forests of King Harry of England 
a Forester, Hugh Fitzooth, and his wife. 
Now King Harry had set apart forests in which he and 
- his friends alone might 
hunt, and woe to any other 
who dared shoot a deer 
there, for the penalty of 
that act of disobedience 
was death. 
wate After a time, a wee little 
ay baby b li 
Wt aby boy came to live at 
ry the Forester’s house ; and 
such a happy, jolly baby 
was this little Robert, as 
they named him ! 

He laughed and crowed 
the hours away, trying to 
catch the golden sunbeams 
that crept so softly across 
the floor; watching the 
great fluffy clouds that 
sailed like boats across the 
sky, or clapping his chubby 
little hands as a saucy bird 
peeped in at the window. 

But, best of all, he liked 
to watch and listen to the 
tall trees, as they swayed 
so gracefully to and fro, 
holding out their huge 
arms. And they seemed 
to say, as they bent toward 
him, “Come out, come out, for the world is filled with 
beauty and we are your friends.” When he was old 
enough, he took long walks through these forests with his 
father, learning to use so skillfully the little bow and arrow 
which his father had made for him, and growing strong and 
fall in the fresh air and bright sunshine. 

On cold winter evenings, when the world was white with 
snow and the wind howled through the forest, Robert would 
sit close by the fireside, his little face aglow, and listen to 
the tales which his father told him of bold Will-o’-the-Green, 
who for years had hunted in the King’s forest, and of how 
no one had ever been able to catch him. 

Robert’s mother wanted her little son to be a gentleman, 
and she taught him how to read and to write, how to doff 
his — gracefully and to answer politely every one who spoke 
to him. . 

Maid Marian 


Over the tree tops, not far from the little cottage, could 
be seen the towers of a great castle in which lived the Earl 
of Huntingdon and his little daughter Marian, and often, 
when Marian saw a white signal flying from the top of a tall 
tree she would hurry and meet Robert, for she knew the 
signal came from her little playmate. Merry times indeed 
did Maid Marian and Robert have in the long bright hours. 


The Golden Arrow 


The years flew by as years will until Robert was nineteen 
years old. Maid Marian had been sent to the court of 
Queen Eleanor. Robert's father and mother having died, he 
now lived with his uncle. The old Squire was kind to Robert, 
but the lad missed the old life. Every time he drew his bow 
it seemed to whisper, “ We miss the forest you and I.” 

_ “I have news for you,” said his uncle one day. “ Here 
18 a way to exercise that bow of yours and to win a prize too. 
The best archers are to gather to try their skill at the fair at 
Nottingham, and the one who aims the surest will win a 
golden arrow.” And that is the reason that Robert, a few 
Mornings later, might have been seen passing through the 
forest on the way to Nottingham. How happy he was as 
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he went whistling along! Soon he came to a group of men 
who were talking and laughing gaily. 

“ Here comes a pretty little archer,”’ said one who espied 
Robert. ‘Perhaps he goes to try his skill at Nottingham,”’ 
and he laughed loudly. 

Robert flushed, for he was proud of his skill, and replied, 
“ Set a target and I will prove to you whether I am skilful or 
not.” 

Now the Forester who had spoken had had some unpleasant 
dealings with Robert’s father and he still felt bitter towards 
him, and not only towards him, but toward Robert too. He 
had known Robert at once and now he pointed to a spot far 
up on a little hill where Ae knew some deer were feeding. 

Robert aimed his arrow and whiz! it went, killing one of 
the deer in its flight. 

“Do you know what you have done?” cried the men. 
You have killed one of the King’s deer and the penalty is 
death !” 

At the words Robert gave a bound, and ran straight into 
the heart of the great forest, and the trees opened their 
arms as if to bid him welcome. 

Towards evening Robert reached a little cottage, where 
dwelt a widow whom Robert knew, and her twosons. These 
sons had killed King’s deer, too, and were obliged to hide in 
the forest. 

“They will come to see me to-night,” said the woman, as 
Robert said that he would like to see them, and so he waited. 
That night the sons told Robert, after they had pledged him 
to secrecy, about their life in the forest. ‘There were many 
men in hiding with them,” they said. ‘ We lack but one 
thing, a leader, but we have decided that he who wins the 
golden arrow at Nottingham Fair to-morrow, shall. lead our 
band,” they said, and Robert started on his way again. 

And now the time has come for the great archery contest. 
Hundreds at Nottingham have gathered to watch the sight. 
Twenty men stand in line ready to shoot. Among them a 
beggar in ragged clothes with a brown hood drawn over his 
head. 

Slowly they take aim pointing their arrows at the target. 
Whiz ! go the arrows through the air. Swiftly and surely go 
two straight to the mark. , 

By the side of the beggar stands a tall, well-built man who 
hasa green bandage over one eye. Theirs are the arrows 
which have hit the mark. But the two must try again, and, 
as they stand resting a moment, the beggar lets his eyes 
wander over the boxes in which sit the great ladies. He gives 
a start—surely that is Maid Marian ! 

“T must, I must win the golden arrow for her,” said Robert, 
for it was he who was dressed as a beggar. 

So far away has the target been placed now that it looks 
like a speck. 

And now the two men aim again. Once more the arrows 
whiz towards the mark, and a moment later the great crowd 
shout, “ The beggar ! the beggar! ”’ Yes, Robert has won the 
golden. arrow. 

He carried it to Maid Marian. “ Please accept the arrow 
of a poor shooter,” was all he said, but Maid Marian laughed, 
for she had guessed that it was Robert. ‘“ My thanks to you, 
Rob-in-the-Hood,” she replied. ' 


Robin Hood 


That evening a group of men dressed in Lincoln green sat 
around a great fire in the woods when a voice said, “I 
search for the widow’s sons,” and Robert appeared and told 
the story of winning the golden arrow. 

As he finished, a man—it was the one who had worn 
the bandage at Nottingham—stepped up and said with 
a low bow, “Robin Hood, your tale is true and I, 
Will Stutely, declare that I will call no other chief save you.” 

Then the band gave Robert a suit of Lincoln green, and 
hailed him by the name of “Robin Hood,” their chief. 
They exchanged passwords, and gave him a horn upon 
which to blow to summon them. Then they made a vow, 
which was never broken, that although they might take food 
and money from the unjust rich, that they would always be 
kind to the poor and helpless, and that they would always 
protect woman. ‘These vows they made under the stars that 
night. 
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All summer Robin Hood and his merry men roamed 
through the forest, looking like part of the forest itself in 
their suits of bright green and no one was able tocatch them. 

Where the trees were thickest, the moss softest, and the 
flowers brightest, there was the home of the outlaws, ina 
great cave. If the rock could have spoken, what tales it 
could have told of the roaring fires, the merry laughter, and 
rich feasting of these “merry’’ men, as they told to one 
another their adventures. 


Robin Hood’s Friends 


Many men of stout heart joined the band and to each was 
given a name. Only such men as were strong and brave 
and true were taken. 

One day, when Robin Hood was roaming about in the 
woods, he saw a man so tall that Robin called him a giant, 
on the other side of the stream. Now Robin liked to 
wrestle and invited the tall man to attack him. How 
merrily they wrestled ! 

When they were tired the giant asked, “‘ Who are you, my 
brave wrestler?’”’ ‘“ Robin Hood.” ‘ May I join your 
band?” asked the giant. “My name is John Little.” 
“Enter our company. Enter and welcome,” Robin replied. 
“ Let us christen him,” said some of the band who had come 
up, and amid laughter he was christened “ Zi¢é/e John.” 

Another day, while out hunting with some of his men, Robin 
Hood sawa stranger dressed in scarlet silk. By his side 
hung a golden sword. His hair was long and fell in curls to 
his shoulders. 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Robin Hood ; “I will have some rare 
sport with my fine gentleman,” and he stepped in front of 
him, but the stranger walked straight on. 

“What do you mean by running into me like this?” 
demanded Robin Hood. ‘ Hand me your purse.” 

The stranger laughed. “You are a dull fellow,” he said. 
* J am sorry, but I need my purse.” 

“Hold,” said Robin angrily, for he knew that his merry 
men were laughing at him. “ We will see who is to have 
the purse.” 

The stranger walked over and pulled a little tree up by 
the roots to show how strong he was. 

“ Well, my fine fellow you are strong and you may keep 
your purse. Shall we be friends?” 

Friends they became and this is how Scarlet joined the 
band of Robin Hood. 

Robin Hood’s band had now grown to be one hundred 
strong, and many good men were there, among them, Friar 
Tuck, Much the Miller’s son and Allen-a-Dale. 

Fond indeed were these men of bold Robin Hood. Whata 
prize this outlaw would have been for some one to have 
caught, but this no one was able to do, for, in time of danger, 
Robin Hood had but to blow upon his bugle and a hundred 
men sprang to help him. At his command a hundred arrows 
flew through the air. Is it any wonder that people dared 
not disturb him? ‘ 

If Robin Hood and his men had only been as true and 
good, as they were brave and strong, what splendid men they 
would have been and how much grander would the stories 
told of him have been. 

When the weather was good these men of the forest 
roamed about the town, disguised as beggars, millers, or 
shepherds, helping themselves to whatever they pleased. 
Returning to their cave at night they would feast and tell 
stories laughing right merrily. On stormy days they stayed 
within the cave planning and plotting, 


How the Sheriff was Dined on His Own Silver 


Another Fair day came at Nottingham, and Little John 
had gone there for a good time. 

So well did he do his part in the games that the Sheriff 
noticed and beckoned to him. 

After talking a little the Sheriff said, “ Will you enter my 
service? If you will, you may have twenty marks, your living 
and three suits of clothes every year.” Little John agreed to 
go. But it was a sad day for the Sheriff, for he did his work 
poorly and ate and drank the Sheriff’s choicest bread and 
wine. 
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Now Robin Hood passing himself off as a butcher, had 
been invited to the Sheriff’s butcher’s feast, and who should 
Little John see, when he entered the room to help serve, 
but Robin Hood! They were surprised to see each other, 
but kept their secret and agreed to meet later. 

That night, after the meeting with Robin Hood, Little 
John and the cook, loaded with the Sheriff's silver, stole away 
to the cave. 

“You must dine with me,” said Robin Hood to the 
Sheriff while they were out riding next morning, and he put 
his bugle to his lips and winded some merry notes. At the 
sound, from behind tree and rock, sprang his men, who led 
them by a winding way to the cave. 

Then for the first time did the Sheriff recognize Robin 
Hood. While the dinner was being cooked, the men enter- 
tained the Sheriff with games. 

Then the feast was served on the Sheriff’s own silver and 
oh, how angry he was! But Robin Hood only laughed, 
And what did they have at that feast in the glade? Smoking 
hot venison, pasties, heated by the blaze, fat capons, and 
mulled wine. 

Toasts were given and stories told until the “ sun ceased 
to print the patterns of the leaves upon the forest carpet.” 

And the funny part of it all was that the poor Sheriff had 
to pay twenty pieces of gold for eating from his own silver. 


Kindnesses 


Many are the kind deeds which Robin Hood and his 
merry band did, too, and many were the hearts they made 
happy. 

At one time, meeting a poor Knight on the road, they 
gave him clothes, money and food. One of the men gave 
the Knight a horse, and away he rode, blessing them. 

At another time, knowing that a poor woman needed 
wood to burn, they crept in through the window while she 
was asleep and left her enough wood to keep her warm for 
a long time. 

When you are older you may read for yourselves many 
other stories of Robin Hood. Once while hunting in the 
forest he saw a golden arrow fly by, and looking around saw 
Maid Marian. His surprise and delight cannot be told. 

Soon after they went to the King’s court and were married 
in such splendor that stories are told of the wedding to this 
day. Very happy were Robin and Marian until while travel- 
ing in a distant country Marian died. 


Robin’s Death 


How sad Robin was as he wandered in the forest. While 
hunting, one day, he was wounded and, as he was about to die, 
he called Little John and said, “Give me my bow. Where 
the arrow falls bury me.’’ He pulled the bow and the arrow 
fell beneath the largest oak of all. 

There lies Robin Hood, his bow and arrow buried with 
him, and the winds which blow through the trees seem to 
be forever singing of bold Robin Hood and his merry men. 





The Little Tree 


(Recitation) 


JANIE D. HOBART 


A small tree down by the river stood 
Sturdy and straight and strong, 

Lifting its branches to the sky, 
Happy the whole day long. 


The soft rain came-and gave it drink; 
The warm sun kissed it, too— 

The little tree worked on day by day, 
And taller and taller grew. 


Till one bright day it looked over the heads 
Of all the forest trees, 

And his beautiful branches green and soft— 
Waved gently in the breeze. 


Then the tree was happy and proud indeed, 
And he thanked the rain and the sun— 

And the brown earth, too—for helping him grow; 
He thanked them, every one. 
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Sights and Insights 


MABEL L. Brown Boston 


For they remember yet the tales we told them 
Around the hearth, of fairies, long ago, 

When they loved still in fancy to behold them 
Quick dancing earthward in the feathery snow. 


But now the young and fresh imagination 
Finds traces of their presence everywhere, 
And peoples with a new and bright creation 
The clear blue chambers of the sunny air. 
—Fairyland of Science 


Evaporation In the March paper I told how the fact of 
constant evaporation was brought to the children, in things 
connected with their daily experience. The drying of the 
damp cloth —the moistened blackboard where they can see 
the moisture disappearing, and so realize it has gone “‘ some- 
where ’’—the washing put out doors to dry — the imprint of 
their moist little fingers fading from the window-pane — all 
these things are in the range of their childish vision, and 
when brought to their notice show them plainly that moisture 
“ goes off’’ into the air. 

They will tell you it dries, and: understand what drying 
really is. ‘Then we can bring out by questioning the fact 
that all this is accomplished by heat. Why did the black- 
board dry? Thecloth? The washing out-of-doors? And 
when does the washing dry the more quickly, on a still or 
windy day? And what they will see at once, why do the 


. dewdrops go away? When do they go? ‘ After the sun has 


been up a long time,” says somebody. Then what made 
them go? The warm sunbeams. Which is warmer, the air 
or the wet cloth, etc. Then it is heat that makes the 
moisture — the water — dry, 7.¢., pass off into the air. 

We have spoken of the little drops getting into cold air, 
and huddling together. (Not to “keep warm” ; the children 
are just as much interested if human properties are not 
assigned to what are plainly insensate objects to them). 
When they get close together so we can see them in a little 
mist, let us call it vapor; when they are close together in 
fair white or dark gray masses, we call them clouds. Then 
the tiny water-drops, that traveled from the earth up into 
the sky away from us, will make their journey over again, 
and come back to us in what? Rain? Yes, or perhaps 
snow, and then again the sun’s rays will warm and draw them 
up again, and the same thing will happen again and again. 
It is always happening. 

Condensation Let me show you how we can make the 
little water-drops. Can you think of one way that you did, 
when you were wetting clothes, breathing on the blackboard, 
pressing your fingers on the cold window? Here is another 
way that you did this very day. It wasavery cold morning, 
and when I came to school, I saw a number of you down by 
the corner, waiting for me. If you had been grown-up men 
instead of nice little boys and girls, I might have thought 
you were all of you smoking! ‘Why did I think so? “You 
saw our breath?” Yes, a great cloud of it in front of your 
cold little mouths. Didn’t you see mine? Now why don’t 
Isee it now? Shall I see it when next summer comes? 
“It was so cold. You can’t see it unless it is cold.” 

What is it I saw? You remember the damp spot your 
breath made on the blackboard, and we said there must be 
water — moisture — in your breath, only you couldn't see it 
because the heat took it away. But now you see it, and if 
you hold up your mittened hand and breathe on it, or if 
mamma makes you wear a veil, you. will see the drops of 
water gathering. | Someone says the cold makes it. Just 
as heat makes the water-drops fly off, cold puts them 
together again. 

I could show you in one way that is quite uncomfortable 
forme. My eyeglasses, which have got very cold outdoors, 
will get so misty when I come indoors that I cannot see 
until I have taken them off and rubbed them. Which was 
warmer, my glasses or the air of the room? What did my 
cold glasses do to the moisture in the warm air? So you see 
we can make a few little raindrops with our moist breath, 
and in other ways, right here in the room. 
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I want the children in this way to get a clear picture of 
themselves constantly breathing out invisible moisture from 
their mouths, and that cold will make the moisture visible, 
Here is an illustrative story. 

I read a story once, children, of a little girl who was 
standing by the bedroom window one morning, and noticed 
the dampness trickling down the window-pane. (Can 
you tell me what made it trickle in drops? Where did the 
moisture come from, and where was the cold that made it 
form in water-drops?) “ Auntie,” said the little girl, “ what 
for does it rain inside?’ She was such a very little girl her 
aunt could not explain to her as I can to you, but she 
breathed on the pane and showed her how to, several times. 
Then she told her that “she and auntie had done like this all 
night in the room.’’ The little girl nodded wisely, just as if 
she understood it all, and for a long time after it was a very 
pet game with her, to say, ‘‘ Now, Alice make raindrops,” 
and she would breathe on the cold pane and watch the 
drops. 

Here is an experiment which the children enjoy, geta 
good deal from, and is easy to give. _ I always save it till the 
last of my lessons on evaporation and condensation. It 
shows both facts, and reviews the previous lessons, while 
serving fo “clinch” what I have been trying to lead the 
children to see. 

Materials needed: a shallow agate or tin cup holding a 
half pint, and an alcohol stove, that most indispensable ad- 
junct to the pantry shelf of the teacher who “ stays at noon.” 
Indeed I think it convenient for any of us. There are times 
when a cup of something hot may be a necessity for children 
or teacher. Some profess themselves afraid of these little 
stoves, but there are a great variety of perfectly safe ones 
on the market, and half a dollar will buy a good one. Care 
should be taken to get one where the burning alcohol has 
free access to the air, and with a steady base. 

I gave my lesson last week and will repeat it just as I 
gave it. My stove and cup were ready, high on my desk, 
where the seated children could all see. Jt is better to 
have a kettle with a spout, but somehow I never have 
remembered that I want one until about an hour before I 
am ready for my lesson, so my little covered tin saucepan 
still figures in the experiment. 

George may get some water and fill this cup half full. In 
the meantime I filled the lamp and lighted it with the 
flattering attention of everybody, except one small boy who 
was having a beautiful time with some fascinating advertising 
cards, until I ruthlessly checked his self-activity, and confis- 
cated the cards. (I told you I would report this lesson 
accurately.) They made all sorts of wild guesses as to what 
I was burning, from water to kerosene oil. I explained 
that it was alcohol. 

What do I want this water todo? George may place it 
just here on the little stove. “ You want it to get hot — to 
boil.”” Who knows how to tell just the minute it begins? 
(The hands flew.) Tell me, Agnes. “ It will smoke. It will 
begin to get bubbly.” Then as you know, you may stand here 
and watch it. Tell me just the second you see anything 
that makes you think it is ready to boil. In a minute or 
two, which I filled with a few rapid questions as to what they 
already had observed, Agnes raised her hand. 

Willie, you have sharp eyes; you may come and see if 
you find anything to tell the children that Agnes does not 
see. Between them, voluntarily, and in answer to sug- 
gestive questions, they told me that the water sang, it 
moved, it made bubbles small at first, then increasing in 
size and number, where they formed first, how they moved 


-to the edge. 


You may take your seats. Children, what do you see 
above this water that has just begun to boil? ‘ Smoke,” 
came quite unanimously. Does mother call it something 
else? A few answered, “Steam.” Let uscallit that. Do 
you see the steam close to the water? No. (This point is 
much easier to show with the spout of the kettle. I shall 
surely have one next time!) What is this steam? I have 
such a good way to show you. Ion, take this bell; how 
does the metal part feel? Yes, it is cold. Anna, take this 
slate. That feels cold too, doesn’t it? Pass them through 
the steam, John, Minna, touch them. “ They feel wet. 
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Ian see the water on the slate.”” Then the steam was 


what? ‘“‘ Water — vapor,” says one bright girl. ; 

Now isn’t this the same story we have been learning 
about the water-drops? The fire made the water-drops hot. 
They flew off into the air, so many and so fast they made 
vapor—steam ; then they made water-drops again on the cold 
slate. Agnes, go and see how the water looks now. Agnes 
reports with surprise, that there isn’t nearly as much there 
as at first. But the children were ready now to tell me that 
the heat was still making the drops fly away. One boy, 
previously rather bored, wakes to tell me how “his sister 
left the kettle on the stove with just a little water in it, and 
it all boiled away and the kettle melted.” This domestic 
tragedy brought home the “ everydayness ” of the lesson. 

How many will try this at home? And how many 
think it will be great fun to watch mamma’s kettle boiling, 
and tell her what it means? The hands waved. 

Now you may take your paners and write all you can, 
while the classes are reading: ‘Tell all that the children and 
Idd, and a.l you know that it means. Here is something 
tohelp you. I put a few wordson the board ; steam, vapor, 
etc. trom about twelve papers which were the really 
“coherent ones”’ I obtained these two, one because I think 
it is good, one because I know it is funny. 


Miss Brown put a cloth into water. She put the cloth in the window 
todry. ‘lhen she put some watcr in a dish. She had a little stove. 
Then she began to boil the water. Miss Brown calls the smoke the 
steam. It boiled. Jt was vapor. The heat made it. It flew in the air. 
Jon got it on a culd bell. It made water again. It was nice. I liked 
it. ; 

IsAAC GORDCN (7 years). 


Miss Brown put a rag into some water. It got wet. She had a 
stove, And she put some vapor on the stove. She had a fire. Some 
steam came out of the stove. It wasa black cloth. ‘lhe vapor boiled. 
And the cloth was damp. The stove was little. You could hold it. 
The stove had a handle. 

JOHN WARD (7 years). 


Why not read Dickens’ dear, comfortable description of 
the ket:le boiling, in the “‘ Cricket on the Hearth,’’ by way 
of a bonne bouche? 

Another little experiment which the children can try for 
themselves in school under direction,-and will like to try for 
themselves again at home, is this, which again illustrate 
plainly to them the constant evaporation which is taking 
place. 

If there is an aquarium or globe or goldfish in the room, 
the questioning to lead to the experiment might be taken 
from the care necessary for them. Why do we keep filling 
the globe? The aquarium? Why doesn’t it stay full? Where 
does the water go? If I kept a cover on would it go? 
Which does it go from the more quickly, a deep or a 
Shallow dish? You cannot tell. Well, we will find out for 
ourselves. 

Bring me that glass jar with a small mouth and the 
shallow basin. Now we will put some water in each one, 


and see which goes away first. (I do use for my own con- ° 
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venience and for correctness, the terms evaporation and 
condensation, after explanation. I do not expect or wish 
them to do so.) I try to lead them to tell me that they 
must measure exactly the quantity of water, and have the 
temperature the same —all conditions the same for the two 
dishes. They observe the result and tell me. 

In addition, the experiment may be repeated once or 
twice to bring out the fact that heat and wind make a 
difference. Then they see that clothes dry more quickly in 
summer than in winter, and that wind hastens evaporation. 





The Study of a Potato 


Hang a potato in a moderately warm room a little at one 
side of a window, or place it on a plate in a similar position. 
Watch what happens to it for a month and answer the 
following questions : 

1 Do the shoots come from the eyes? 

2 What color are the shoots? 

3 What direction do they take, and why? 

4 Do any leaves grow on them? 

5 Take a long potato, put a pin in each eye, and then 
pass a thread around the potato from pin to pin. How 
does this show the buds on the potato to be arranged? 

6. Would you infer from this that the potato is a root or 
a stem? 

7 Why do we hill up potatoes when growing them? 

8 Ifa potato is exposed to the sun when growing, what 
happens to it? 

9. How does this affect its edibility ? 

10 Is there anything in this change from exposure to 
the sun to show whether the potato is a root or a stem? 

11 Split one eye of the potato lengthwise with a knife. 
Does this eye send out a shoot? If it does, what do you 
infer? ' 

12 In planting a potato, do you plant the whole potato 
or only one piece that has an eye, and why? 

13. Why do not we grow potatoes from seed rather than 
from tubers? 

14 What part does the tuber play in the life of the 
potato plant? 

—Anna Botsford Comstock in Cornell Leaflet 





One and One 


Dorothy was a little girl, who, if limited in her number of 
years, which were three, more than made up for this lack by the 
quality of her reasoning. 

** Mother,” inquired the child, ‘‘ may I have a peppermint?” 

‘¢ Yes,” replied her mother, ‘‘ you may have on.” 

‘¢ Two, did you say?” asked the persnasive Dorothy. 

‘¢ One,” affirmed her mother; then, for the sake of emphasis, 
she repeated: ** One.” 

‘¢ Well, one and one make two,” said the quick-witted Dorothy, 
who seized two pepjermints and langhingly scampered from the 
room, leaving her mother too amused and outwitted to even 
think of such a thing as punishment. 
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‘*Twas long and tong 
and long ago, 
That Easter time, that 
Easter time; 
But still the pure 
white lilies blow, 
At bappy Easter 


An Easter “Good Time” 


ELEANOR M, JOLLIE 


HEY had just finished the prettiest boxes and had 
stood them in long rows on the number table. 
As the bright eyes wandered over in that direction 
this is what they saw: forty little cubical boxes of 
palest lemon color. On the four sides of each little box were 
pasted the yellowest of tiny chickens. 

Very real to the children seemed those yellow chicks, 
looking with their inky eyes at all parts of the room, so very 
real indeed, that Noel, the little French boy, said in his 
quaint broken way in an awe-struck tone, ‘ My cheeken 
he winked at my.” 

Inside of each box, if you had peeped, you would have 
seen a soft little nest. The nest had been fashioned of 
brown tissue paper cut into long narrow strips, and then 
crimped. Many sweet little thoughts and much love were 
imprisoned in that tangle of solt crimped paper, for the boxes 
were for the ones they loved the best. 

On the handles of the boxes, printed with yellow crayon, 
were the words “ Easter Greetings.” 

These boxes were made from six inch squares of cardboard, 
of pale lemon color, which was thin enough to fold easily. 
Water color paper, or the thick colored paper which comes 
purposely for cardboard construction, could have been used. 

Each of the large six inch squares was so folded that it 
formed nine smaller squares when opened. The larger. 
children in the room had learned the use of the ruler, and 
could mark around the edge of the square making a dot for 
each twoinches. These dots were used in the folding. For 
those who could not mark off two inches with a ruler Miss 
May had cut strips of p»per two inches long and the children 
measured by means of these. 

When the squares were unfolded the four-corner squares 
were cut out. The center square was used as the bottom of 
the box, and the sides folded up and fastened together with 
bits of yellow silk. 

Each child was given a small pattern of a chicken, and a 
piece of bright yellow paper. The patterns were laid upon 
the paper and marked around and then each child cut 
enough chickens for his box. The handles of the boxes 
were made of long narrow strips of cardboard fastened to 
two sides of the box with paste. 

‘“‘ We will finish the boxes this afternoon,” said Miss May, 
as Bobby collected the squares of paper which were useless 
and the bits of paste which had been left. The eyes looked 
happier still. What could there be left to do to make more 
perfect those boxes? A surprise must be coming. 

Now it was the last Friday of school before the Easter 
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vacation, and Miss May had decided to have a rea/ Easter « 
play time, so in the afternoon, as soon as the recess bell had 
sounded and Miss May had seen her little flock out of the 
building, she began to draw mysterious looking packages 
from their hiding places. One of the packages contained 
wee candy eggs of the most attractive colors imaginable, 
from daintiest pink to deepest red. Handful after handful 
of these eggs were hidden on the crayon ledge, on the 
window-sill, under books, on tables, and even in the children’s 
desks. 

Then a huge yellow paper chicken was tacked against the 
wall and alittle bunch of pointers placed on one of the desks, 

Almost before she was ready the bell rang and in trooped 
the small pupils of Room One. 

“Huh! Mamma Chickabiddy for sho’,” said Maize, 
thinking of the song about “‘ Mamma Chickabiddy and her 
speckled brood,’’ which the children often sang. 

“« Must be the muvver of thechickens on the table,”’ lisped 
Beth. 

“We are going to have a real chicken and egg time,” 
laughéd Miss May. “Here, Carl, pass these. Don’t you 
dare to eat one,” as she handed the little lad a bag of care- 
fully selected peanuts, for she knew Carl’s weakness. 

“T tink I likes to pass sometings,” said Moses, in his deep 
voice. “ Very well, give each child two pins,”’ said Miss May, 
passing Moses a red tomato pin cushion full of pins. 

“ Everybody ready?” asked Miss May looking around, 
“ You need a pencil, two pins and a peanut.”” The peanuts 
were. the short, thick kind which hold only one nut. Now 
stick the pins in for legs so,” she said, showing the children 
how. ‘Take your pencils and watch me. One eye, two eyes, 
and now mark the feathers on the wings. Here are some 
little yellow papers with paste on the back for the bills. 
Now aren’t they the cutest little biddies?’’ The “ bills” had 
been cut from the bright yellow circles which come for kinder- 
garten work. As the bills were very tiny half a dozen of the 
little circles, begged from the kindergartner next door, were 
enough. 

“‘ These will do to take home for a pattern and the next 
time you have peanuts in the house you can have a regular 
barn-yard of chickens,” and each little pupil in that room 
made a solemn vow within himself to become a chicken 
farmer the next time that he had five cents. 

Then came the hunt for candy eggs. It was fun to see 
the little tots work and to hear the little giggles of satisfaction 
when an egg was taken. The children hunted by rows, each 
row having four or five minutes in which to hunt. Sadie 
found the most and received a candy egg of larger size for 
a prize. Three of the prettiest eggs were put into the nests 
of each little basket on the number table, and that was how 
the baskets were finished. 

The time was just right for the telling of a story, so Miss 
May told the little German story of how the rabbit laid the 
eggs for the good children on the night before Easter and 
how on Easter the children found them. 

“ Po’ Mamma Chickabiddy am blind. Ain’t got no eyes,” 
Maize had announced long before this. Of course the eye 
had been left out purposely, and the game was to show by the 
pointer just where the eye belonged—a difficult task—for each 
child was blindfolded and then turned around and pointed 
where he thought that the eve should go. Just a little 
adaptation of pinning the tail on the donkey, that’s all. 

The prize for Jack, who came nearest, was a little Easter 
card with a picture of a chicken on it. 

The game of what shall I call it—perhaps bounding eggs 
will do—was played by using bright colored rubber balls 
about the size of eggs and p/aying that they were eggs. One 
row at a time was called to the front of the room and each 
child given a ball. The object was to see which child could 
bound his ball the longest without having it get away from 
him. After the first bound the palm of the hand on/y must 
touch the ball. 

The prize for the ball game, was one of the tiny colored 
pictures of Humpty Dumpty. 

Just before school closed an egg rolling contest took place: 
The small candy eggs were used for rolling and a latge one 
was the target. This game, also, was played by one row a 
atime. The large egg was placed four vards from a chalk 
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mark. Each child had a try in turn. The children who 
were victorious had an egg to take home. 

And this is how, for Miss May is a real person and Maize 
and Bobby and Jack are real boys and girls, that the last 
Friday of a school term was spent. 


The Tree-Toad Peeper 


How few, even among the country people, seem to know 
this tiny frog, or after having seen him, will believe that it is 
he who makes the loud piping they hear in the swamps. To 
be sure, on this point all one has to do is to go down to the 
marsh when the frogs are peeping, and after wading into the 
water stand perfectly still. Your approach will have been a 
signal for all the musicians to cease, but after a time, first 
one and then another will start their pipes. 

Single out one particular voice, and, ever so gently, move 
in the direction of it. If the piping ceases, stand perfectly 
still until it begins again, and then advance as before. At 
last you will see upon some reed, or close to the surface of 
the water, perhaps in a tangle of dead grass, a small object 
which pulsates at more or less regular intervals. At each 
pulsation you will hear a shrill “ peep,” and you will know 
that you have found what you sought. 

Slowly and carefully put out your hand, and with a last 
sudden movement put it over the little peeper. You will see 
that your captive is about an inch long, with a yellowish- 
brown back, on which you may trace a cross of a darker 
shade. If you take him home and place him in.a glass 
vessel, with a little water for him to stand in, you may at 
dusk see his white throat swell out into a glistening round 
bubble as he tunes his pipe and sends forth his shrill “‘peep,’ 
peep, peep,” which means as plainly as anything does, 
“Spring, spring, spring.” —rnest Harold Baynes 





Why? 


The statistics of the child study department of the School 
Board show that one-third of the school children of Chicago 
are afflicted with some form of nervousness. An editorial 
in one of the leading papers says that “the hard mental 
application required in the school-room, in an atmosphere 
vitiated, and amid the incessant rustle caused by the pres- 
ence of many restive children,” is responsible. The editor 
is thinking of “‘ ye olden tyme,” when he makes these state- 
ments. ‘‘ Hard mental application” is not required of the 
children. The teacher relieves him of all thinking and pre- 
pares homeopathic doses, thickly sugar-coated, or she runs 
the risk of being reported for not making her work “ inter- 
esting.” With the possibility of supervisors coming in at 
any moment, the teacher is eternally vigilant to see that the 
air is not vitiated ; as for the “ excessive rustle,” no orderly 
school-room of to-day has it. The absolute quiet required 
is, in many cases, a strain on the nerves. If children were 
not required to have so many outside lessons —dancing, elo- 
cution, etc.—and were not allowed to go to so many parties, 
and were encouraged to play, there would be less nervous- 
ness. Who sees girls playing “I spy,” or “ tag,” nowadays? 
They stand in groups around the gate waiting for the bell 
to ring.— Mary £. FitzGerald, Chicago 





Leaves 


The leaves of the herbage at our feet take all kinds of 
Strange shapes, as if to invite us to examine them. — Star- 
shaped, heart-shaped, spear-shaped, arrow-shaped, fretted, 
fringed, cleft, furrowed, serrated, sinuated, in whorls, in 
tufts, in spires, in wreaths, endlessly expressive, deceptive, 

tastic, never the same from footstalk to blossom, they 
Seem perpetually to tempt our watchfulness and take delight 
M outstripping our wonder. © 

— Ruskin 
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Making a School Garden 


7 OW can we find time to make a garden?” 

H I hear this question from many of you teachers 
and your voices all sound tired, You are the very 
ones who need to dig in the dirt. There is a kind 

of rest and recreation in garden-making that you cannot 
afford to miss at this season of the year. It may mean 
health for your overworked body, tonic for your worn-out 
spirit. 

In the planting and care of plants there is a remedy for 
many of the ills the school is heir to in April. The medi- 
cine is harmless and inexpensive, the cure practically certain. 
The school garden is coming to be recognized as an essential 
part of the best educational systems. It not only offers 
abundant illustrations for nature studies, but affords a safety 
valve for overwrought nervous systems. 

“Nothing but weeds will grow in our school yard,” I 
heard one teacher say. 

The very fact that weeds grow there proves that it’s just 
the place for a garden! She who teaches in a region where 
weeds won’t grow is the one to be pitied. 

After deciding to have a garden one must next select the 
location. The size will depend on the circumstances. It 
may be a flower-pot or a soap-box in a sunny window, or it 
may be a piece of “ real ground,” big or little. Size is not 
the most important feature. Where ground is plenty and 
of little value a strip three or four feet wide along a fence or 
against a building will do well. The fence and the building 
may themselves be far from artistic ; but as a background for 
luxuriant masses of foliage they are almost ideal, especially 
if covered with vines. 


The Preparation of the Ground 


The space must first be cleared of rubbish, then spaded 
as deep as possible. The richer and finer the seed-bed, the 
better. But I have seen plants grow in such coarse, barren 
soil that nothing discourages me. There is an exhilaration 
in the handling of a spade and a rake quite unlike any other 
experience! It will rout many goblins and sweep many 
cobwebs out of the teacher’s sky. Her arms may ache at 
first with the unwonted exercise, but the pain will be 
neither mysterious nor dangerous. 

If you like formal orderly arrangement in the flower 
border as well as in the desks, your garden may be marked 
off into plots, after being made as smooth and fine as 
possible. Have ready some little stakes upon which the 
name of the seed may be written. 

If the one flower bed is to be used for shrubs and 
herbaceous plants as well as for seeds of annuals, let the 
taller kinds be set at the back of the border against fence or 
building. If necessary a row of shrubs may itself serve asa 
background. To my mind a shrub is better in the border 
with the rest than standing alone in the middle of the yard 
where it has no protection. 


What to Plant 


There are three sources from which to get material to 
build one’s garden. The homes of one’s friends and 
neighbors; the woods and fields; the seedsmen. En- 
courage each child to bring something from home for the 
border. The dear old-fashioned plants like bleeding-heart, 
peony, and lemon lily do much better if divided every few 
years, and few mothers can resist the child’s request for a 
root or two “ to take to school,” or to give to the teacher for 
her garden, wherever it is. 

Some of the dearest treasures of my garden are plants 
brought in from the wild. Do we forget that all plants are 
wild somewhere, and that because they are common they 
are no less beautiful? Instead of gathering wild flowers in 
the usual way, children may be encouraged to take the 
plants up carefully, with a little ball of earth near their 
roots and transplant them to their own gardens, It is inter- 
esting to note how lusty a wild plant will become in the 
garden where it is relieved from the natural struggle for 
existence. 

Unless we have been frugal and saved seeds from last fall 
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we shall need to depend on the seedsmen for most of our 
annuals. Nuts which have lain all winter in the.snow are 
just night for planting along the roads, and if I could do no 
more | would certainly do that much planting this year. 

For children’s gardens, both at home and atschool, a firm 
of seedsmen have made a generous offer. Thousands of 
penny packet seeds were supplied the children in one city 
last year and great results were achieved. All the kinds are 
hardy and suited to planting in the border described above. 
Here is a go od list of plants. ‘These kinds are easy to grow, 
and most of them give bloom for a long period. These 
species are the ones from which school children have 
selected. 


Aster 

Bachelor's Button 
Calliopsis 
Candytuft 
Dianthus 
Marigold 


Morning Glory 
Mignonette 
Nasturtium 
Petunia 

Phlox 

Zinnia 


How and When to Plant 


Most flower seeds should be planted early in May in 
ordinary seasons, though some may be planted earlier with- 
out danger from frost. 

Two dangers should be guarded against, sowing too thick, 
and covering too deep. Both waste the seed and delay the 
bloom. It is often necessary to thin the plants soon after 
they come up, or they will crowd each other and none will 
thrive. Large seeds like sweet peas and nasturtiums may be 
covered by an inch or so of fine earth and then stepped 
upen to pack the soil closely around them. Smaller seeds 
like those of zinnia, coreopsis, and phlox should be covered 
with a light sprinkling of fine earth and pressed down with 
the hand, to “tuck the seeds in.” I wish you great joy in 
your garden, either at home or at school. 

—Mary Rogers Miller 


VIll 


Domestic Animals 


[he Pig 
M. HELEN BECKWITH 


7 ISS CLARE and Michael were holding an animated 
conversation at the teacher’s desk. 
‘-Yes’m, six of them, awful pretty,’’ were the 
words borne to the listening children, followed by 
“’bout so Jong,” and Michael was- measuring with his 
hands. 

Miss Clare nodded, smiled, said “Yes, indeed,’ and 
added, after a glance at the clock, “a quarter of twelve will 
be a good time”; then Michael walked to his seat with a 
proud air, nothing more was said, and the classes were 
called as usual. 

Just before noon, however, the teacher said, ‘Get your 
hats, very quietly, for we are going out a little earlier than 
usual. Michael has invited us to go home with him for a 
few minutes. He has something to show us that we know 
you will like to see.’ 

Michael lived with his grandfather in a little house dowr 
the back alley, not far away, and when the children came in 
sight there stood the old man by the gate looking down the 
street. 

«©, so they came, did they? All the children and the 
teacher, too? You are very welcome”; and he led them to 
the back of the house. 

Here was a small yard fenced in with rough boards that 
Grandfather called a sty. The children climbed up, peeped 
in, and what do you think they saw? A mother and six 
little white pigs ! 

I cannot begin to tell you how pretty and cunning they 
looked, with their pink skin, soft white bristles, and little 
curly tails. They were running around and giving little shrill 
squeals and low grunts. 

Grandfather climbed into the sty, picked up one of the 
little animals, and brought it out so that the children could 
examine it more carefully. As he held it, they looked at its 
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feet and saw that each one was split into two toes, and that 
each toe had a hoof; they noticed the number and shape of 
its legs; its ears, eyes, mouth, and teeth ; felt of its tail, and 
its covering of bristles, which was much stiffer than the hair 
they had seen on any other animal. 

‘** Look at its odd little nose, children,” said Miss Clare, 
‘* See how flexible itis! Piggy can turn it any way he likes, 
The end of it is called the snout.” 

Just then the mother pig (Grandfather called her the sow), 
gave a loud grunt and began to diga hole in the ground with 
her snout ; ali the little pigs ran up and tried to dig, too, 
with their little noses, 

“‘ If you were to dig a hole, you would want a spade or a 
‘10e, would you not, children? Or maybe some dirty boy 
would use his hands; but not one of you would think of 
using his nose, I am sure,” continued the teacher. 

“ When pigs are wild they do not have their fuod brought 
to them, but must find it for themselves. They live largely 
upon roots, and their sense of smell, which is keen, helps 
them to choose the kinds that are best to eat, and they dig 
these up with their snouts. Pigs can dig real deep holes 
where the ground is not hard and stony, and they will some- 
times dig from under their sty when the farmer thinks he has 
them nicely housed.” 

* Our old pig did that!’ exclaimed Michael, “and we 
had to chase her all round the alley before we got her 
back.”’ 

“Pigs are contrary creatures,” explained Grandfather, 
‘“* They are sure to go in the wrong direction when you try 
to drive them.’? 

“ What do pigs eat?” inquired the children. 

‘“‘ Potatocs,’’ said the teacher, “and other kinds of cooked 
vegetables ; milk, sweet or sour; any kind of meal; scraps 


. of food left from the table, and clover and some kinds of 


weeds in summer. ‘hey must have water to drink, but they 
are not as dainty and particular aboutits being clean as most 
other domestic animals are. ‘They are greedy creatures, and 
make a disagreeable noise in eating.” 

“Would you like to see them eat?” asked Grandfather. 

He went into the house and presently came back with a 
kettle of warm swill, which he poured into a trough in one 
corner of the sty. 

What a scrambling and squealing there was then! In 
their haste the pigs fairly tumbled over one another, and one 
greedy little beast fell right into the trough! Sorry looking 
he was indeed as he waddled out ! 


7 I nw. tlb (an iin 
’ 
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For blackboard and hektogtaphing 


Miss Clare noticed that Grandfather kept his sty very 
clean. There was a bundle of straw in one corner for the. 
pigs to sleep on; the troughs he scrubbed out with an old- 
broom, and the ‘water was fresh and clean. , She compli- 


‘mented the old man on his neatness, thanked him for the 


pleasure he had given thein all, and then sent the little 
people home to their dinners. 

When school opened the next morning there ws a pig sty 
on the blackboard and a whole family of Pigs, “ looking just 
like the truly ones,’’ Tom said. 

The children found that a pig is not a wera animar 10 
draw, so they reproduced the picture and\s‘}t dut:some hek 
tographed pictures to. add to their farm-yard_ coffevcios 
Some of these they colored when they found out that pigs 
are black, black and. white, as well as white. 
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Miss Clare explained that pigs are found in many countries 
and are called swine, She told them that a long time ago in 
some parts of England swine were kept in large herds, as is 
now the custom in parts of our own country. She said that 
the man who took care of the swine was called a 
swineherd, just as a man who takes care of sheep is called 
a shepherd. 

The swineherd had a horn and a great whip, and he could 
take care of five or six hundred swine. He fed them when 
the sun rose, and then they went where they-pleased during 


eit! ey ” 


— 


“Shis lite pig hn 
went +e 
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the day, feeding upon roots and acorns; but when the sun 
was setting they scampered for home, where warm beds and 
good food were waiting for them. The horn was blown 
before they were fed, and what a rush and scramble there 
would be when they heard it! 

The swineherd knew his pigs as a shepherd does his 
sheep, and if any were missing at night he took his dogs and 
whip, went after them, and drove them home. 

The little folks found “Piggy Wig and Piggy Wee” 
in the Poulsson Finger Plays very entertaining, and they 
illustrated it on the blackboard in a very realistic 
manner. 

For seat work they made gates for the sty out of slats, 
folded troughs_of paper, and made buckets, kettles, pails, 
vegetables, and pigs of clay. 

The use of pigs was discussed, and the children learned 
that this animal differed from the others they had studied in 


‘that it is raised as an article of food only; though Miss 


Clare told them she had read of one man who had a pig that 
he trained to hunt as a dog does. This pig could smell the 
game a long way off, and when it dd smell it, it would stand 
quite still and try to hold its little curly tail out straight, asa 
dog does. - 

The blackboard list read : 


a 


; Body Head 
. shape ° . ears 

size eyes 

Legs mouth 
feet teeth 
hoofs nose 

Covers. snout 
kin ; Sounds 
color grunts 


~ use squeals 
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Tail Habits 
size movements 
shape slow 
Food awkward 
vegetables cooked — dirty . 
meal of all kinds stupid 


milk, sweet or sour 

scraps from house table 
called “ swill” 

clover and some weeds 

water 


digs with snout 
not dainty as to food 
or water 


The attention of the children was now directed to swine 
as articles of food. Miss Clare told them of the stock-yards 
in Chicago, a city of animals within a great city, and 
described the pens or houses in which they are kept, hun- 
dreds and hundreds of them, and the manner of feeding 
them. 

“It is said,” explained the teacher, “that every part of 
the pig igeused in some way except the squeal. The inside 
fat, when melted, is known as lard, and we use it when we 
cook. ‘The flesh of the pig is called pork, and when this is 
salted it will keep a long time. This salt pork is put into 
tubs and some of it is put on board ships that are going for 
long sails over the big ocean. The sailors cannot get much 
fresh food out at sea, and if it were not for salted pork and 
beef, they would have no meat at all. 

“ Ham, bacon, and sausages we get from the pig, also, and 
when all of the fleshy parts have been disposed of, there are 
still some other uses for piggy. The brushes with which we 
smooth our hair, clean our clothes, wash our teeth, and black 
our shoes are all made from the stiff hairs on his back; his 
skin, so thick and hard that no water will run throfgh it, 
makes the best of saddles ; some of his bonés are made into 
buttons, hair-pins, and combs, while the hoofs, refuse grease 
and bones are converted into glue, soap, candles, bone meal, 
and fertilizer.” 

The children found out at home and brought long lists of 
food in which mamma used lard and other parts of the flesh 
of the pig, and they had a clay “ baking day,” when they 
made doughnuts, pies, croquettes, etc., galore. 

To their list they now added 


Use 
Food products Bones 
pork buttons 
fresh, salted hair pins 
ham combs 
bacon bone meal 
sausage Skin 
lard saddles 
Other products purses 
bristles for brushes Refuse matter 
clothes glue 
hair soap 
nail candles 
teeth fertilizers 
shoe 


The pig does not seem to be celebrated in song and story 
to any great extent. Miss Clare told the old fairy tale of 
“The Three Tiny Pigs”; the nursery rhyme, “ This Pig 
Went to Market”; Aisop’s “The Porker, the Sheep, and 
the Goat,” and “The Eagle, Cat, and Wild Sow”; “The 
Prodigal Son,” from the Bible, and the following little anec- 
dote from Harper's Young People: 


Two Good Swimmers 


One bright summer morning as I was strolling toward the beach on the 
Island of Mackinac, I saw, a short distance ahead of me, two little pigs, 
one perfectly white and the other perfectly black, both the same size, 
trudging along side by side in the same direction as myself. 

They seemed so out of place, and I was so curious to know whither 
they were bound, that I followed them unobserved. They did not walk 
aimlessly, but as if they had some special object in view, and some definite 
destination. 

I wondered what they would do when they reached the water. IT was 
not long in being answered. Without a moment’s hesitation, they 
plunged into -the waves, side by side, and swam out and away toward 
another island, six miles distant. I stood and watched them until their 
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two little heads looked like balls bobbing up and down, side by side, all 
the time. 

When I related the incident to the landlord, a little later, he looked 
astonished and annoyed. 

“ Those pigs,” he said, “ were to have been served up for dinner to-day. 
They were brought here this morning in a boat from tnat island, six miles 
away, and we thought we might allow them their freedom, never thinking 
of their making an attempt to go home. 

“And did you notice,” he continued, “they chose the point of land 
nearest the island where they came from, to enter the water? Singular 
that the little animals should have been so bright! And, furthermore, 
they weren’t landed there; that makes it more strange.” 

I, too, left the island that day, and I have never heard whether these 
brave little pigs ever reached their destination or not. 


The children made up a game for themselves which they 
called ‘‘ The Swineherd,”’ playing it as they did “The Shep- 
herd,” at recess ; and they sang the song of ‘Five Little Pigs’’ 
—a finger play —in “ Games and Rhymes,” by Hailman. 

As pigs did not seem to the teacher to be animals she 
cared to have the children imitate, they drew lessons from 
them as to what to avoid, such as uncleanliness, table habits 
of greediness, uncouth noises when eating and drinking, 
laziness, etc., though the lesson of physical kindness in the 
way of care and food was impressed upon the little folks as 
was done in all of their animal studies. 
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not only for its beauty and fragrance, but for its associations, 
has already disappeared from many localities in which at one 
time it was common, and is rapidly growing scarce in many 
other places. This decrease is due largely to the gathering 
of enormous quantities for sale. 

The gathering of rare or uncommon wild flowers should be 
stopped by law. Ithas been stopped in some of the European 
countries, but some of them waited until it was almost too 
late. Until such a law can be framed and put in force, 
property owners could do much good by posting notices for- 
bid ling trespassing—trespassing for the purpose of gathering 
rare wild flowers, at least. And, as Dr. Robert T. Jackson 
of Cambridge has pointed out in a recent able address before 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, public sentiment 
counts for much to stop the sale of such flowers. 


How People Could Help 


By refusing to purchase them the public would show a 
commendable pride and quickly kill a traffic which threatens 
the very existence of some of our favorite plants. Nor 
should we be unduly influenced by the fact that many of the 
people who sell the flowers are poor. Neither poverty nor 
wealth has anything to do with the matter. When people 
undertake to make their living by wronging the country, 
whether it be by destroying the beauty of Niagara Falls, 
r that they may take the water for commercial purposes, 

or by exterminating the trailing arbutus that they may 
for a few years more get a dollar or so by peddling 
the last sprays on the city streets, they should be 
suppressed. 

Another serious menace to the existence of the 
wild flowers is the excessive picking by school chil- 
dren. Not for worlds would I suggest that children 
should not be allowed to pick wild flowers; it is in 
the hope that children may forever have the delight 
—<de—. of picking them that this article is written. But 





———~-~ they should be taught that each wild flower is a 


Scissors cutting and mounting 


Wild Flowers Vanish 


flowers well enough to pick them; there seem to be 

few, indeed, who love them so well that they can 

leave them on their stalks. Yet those few are the 
real lovers of flowers; they do not demand the death of the 
objects of their love, but let the flowers live out their sunny 
lives. They seek to share their pleasure, not only with their 
fellows of to-day, but with millions yet unborn, whose only 
flowers must be the direct descendants of those which have 
been lett upon their stalks. 

The love which prompts some people to gather armfuls of 
wild flowers is often of a selfish nature; at best it is a 
thoughtless love, having no regard for the future. Quite 
often it is a sign of vulgarity, and indicates that the one who 
picks the flowers is possessed of the idea that if there is 
beauty in a single flower there must be great beauty in an 
armful. A single rose is a beautiful object; a “bank” of 
roses is a hideous display which can appeal only to those who 
attempt to measure beauty by the standards of quantity and 
cost. 


"TL itvres are tens of thousands of people who love wild 


Destruction of Wild Flowers 


Of course, the destruction of our wild flowers is due to 
many causes, and some of these, the building of towns and 
the cultivation of farms, for example, are not to be controlled. 
Others, like excessive lumbering operations, may be con- 
trolled in time, but there are many causes which may be 
checked almost at once, and they must be if we would save 
from extermination some of our most highly valued plants. 
And this is the very time to lay plans for checking them, for 
some of the early spring flowers are among those most badly 
in need of protection. 

The Mayflower, or trailing arbutus, for example, lovable 


living, precious thing, and that to destroy it thought- 
lessly is a great mistake. 

The teachers throughout the country could make them- 
selves a power for good in this matter, as they do in so many 
others, by teaching the children moderation in the plucking 
of flowers. Instead of allowing them to go out into the 
woods and bring back wilted sheaves of miscellaneous 
blossoms in their hot hands, why not send them to definite 
places for limited numbers of particular flowers which are 
known to grow there, giving them simple instructions for 
keeping the flowers fresh until they return? The flowers 
would then be in a good condition for study, and when they 
finally died there would be a feeling that they had done 
some good. 

How many millions of flowers I wonder are every year 
thrown away at the roadside before the children reach home 
or school, or are cast on the ash heap as “ rubbish,” with 
never a word to suggest to the children that it would have 
been far better to have left them in the woods. The rarer 
the flower, of course, the more danger there is that it will 
disappear. The children may pluck thousands of the com- 
moner flowers without doing much apparent harm, but one 
little band may unthinkingly exterminate the only colony of 
ladies’ slippers or fringed gentians there may be in a locality. 
Above all, they should be instructed to be careful of the 
roots of the plants; the latter may survive the picking of 
the blossoms, but when the roots are torn up there is an end 
of course. Perhaps the worst root-destroyers are those who 
collect the roots for medicinal purposes. They gather such 
plants as bloodroot and Solomon’s seal and many others and 
they should be prevented from doing this because these 
plants may be easily cultivated on a commercial scale, as 
similar plants are grown for this purpose in Europe. 

In many places there have been organized societies for 
the protection of native plants and these are doing for the 
wild flowers pretty much what the Audubon societies are 
doing for the birds. All such societies are more or less 
beneficial, as they at least call people’s attention to what it 
is desirable to do and most people want to do what is desira- 
ble if their attention is called to it and if it is not too much 
trouble.— Baynes 
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Observing Easter in the School- 
room 


Auice L. BeckwiTH, Public School Kindergartner, Montpelier, Vt. 


Perhaps the following German legend may be one reason 
why eggs are associated with Easter : 


Once upon a time, long, long ago, a traveler, journeying through a far 
country, became so tired and exhausted from want of food, he feared 
that he would die. At last he lighted a fire, and, kneeling down, prayed 
to his God to } elp him. 

A hare, running about through the forest, heard him, and wished that 
she might help him. But what could she do? She had nothing but her 
life to give, so she threw herself into the fire to be roasted. Her soul 


_ was sent to the moon, from which place she comes every year at Easter 


time and hides, for the children, the Easter eggs. 


Here is another Easter legend about eggs : 


“ Many hundred years ago, a duchess was obliged to leave 
her home in the city, and live in a small mining village in 
the mountains. Her two little children went with her, and 
although the village people were kind to them, they were 
often hungry. No meatwas to be found in the village, no 
fish of any kind, and not even an egg; for in all the town 
there was not one hen. 

“So, one day, the duchess sent a man to the city, telling 
him to bring back a coop full of hens. When he returned, 
the people were surprised and delighted, for they had never 
even heard of such strange birds. 

“The good lady saved the eggs for many days; then she 
cooked them and made a feast for the poor villagers. She 
also taught the women how to cook the eggs for themselves, 
and gave each one of them two or three chickens, sending 
them home grateful and happy. 

“At Easter time, the duchess wished to do something to 
please the children. She had nothing to give them but 
eggs, however; not even an apple or nut. So she saved all 
the egg-shells for many days and boiled them in colored 
dyes, making them red, blue, and yellow. 

“On Easter Monday, she invited all the little ones to go 
with her to the woods. Then she told them to make nests 
of twigs and moss, and hide them in the bushes. When 
this was done, she led the children to her cottage, and gave 
them a feast of eggs and cakes. 
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“ * Now, run and look in the hidden nests,’ she said, and 
they hurried away to the woods again. p 

“What do you think they found? In each nest lay five 3 
beautiful eggs : two red, two yellow, and one blue as the sky. 

“* How wonderful the hens must be to lay such lovely 
eggs!’ said one of the little girls. ‘I wish our hens 
would lay such pretty eggs !’ : 

“«« The hens could not lay these eggs,’ said another. ‘It 
must have been the hare that jumped into the bushes when 
I hid my nest in the tall grass.’ 

“The children laughed gleefully. ‘Yes, yes!’ they 
cried. ‘The hares lay the pretty eggs! The dear little 
hares lay the colored eggs!’ They said it over and over, 
until they believed it themselves.” . 

To this day, the children in Germany make nests at 
Easter time of moss and twigs, which they hide in the 
house or garden. On Easter morning, they jump out of 
bed as soon as it is light, to see what the good little hare 
has brought. ‘ 

An egg hunt always gives the children great enjoyment, 
and can be played with very little trouble. The day before, 
ask each child to bring from home a hard-boiled egg, and 
you bring some in case a child forgets. Procure some 
excelsior from the crockery store, and distribute among the 
children. Each child will make a nest out of this, any 
shape he pleases, and will keep it in his desk till the next 
day. If the little folks do raffia work, let them weave the 
nest of this material, of course, for they will be far prettier ; 
but the excelsior will do very well. 

Now, procure some good dye of different colors, and 
when dissolved let the children dip in the eggs brought that 
morning. Put them in and take them out with spoons, so 
that the fingers may not be stained. After the little folks 
have gone home, hide the eggs in all sorts of out-of-the-way 
places, and let the hunt take place the next morning. 
Each child is to find one, put it in his nest, and take it 
home. 

Sing the Bunny songs if you tell any Bunny legend. 
There is one in Marching Plays, by Burleson, “The Wild 
Hare’; also “See the Pretty Bunny,” in the WVeidlenger 
Book,\or any others you happen to know. 

What is more beautiful and symbolic of the new life than 
the transformation of the caterpillar into the butterfly, gor- 
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geous and bright with dazzling wings? Last year we con- 
nected the butterfly with our Easter thought, and the 
children enjoyed it so much. We sang all our butterfly 
songs, such as “The Butterfly” (Mrs. Gaynor’s book), 
“ Butterflies’ (Grey Burleson’s Marching Plays), and “The 
Caterpillar’ (Mrs. Hubbard’s book). We also recited 
“ The Caterpillar,” in Miss Poulsson’s Finger Plays. 


The Caterpillar Game 


Choose eight children for the caterpillar, one of which 
shall come out from the cocoon a butterfly. These 
form ina line on the floor, sitting on their feet, each one 
taking hold of the child in front of him. As the others 
sing, “A caterpillar is on the ground,” the line begins to 
creep or crawl wherever the head one leads. At the words, 
“It’s spinning now a little nest,” the caterpillar crawls in a 
circular path, and at the words, “ Dear caterpillar, we'll say 
good-by till you come out a butterfly,” each child bows his 
head on the child in front and goes to sleep. 

At this point, the room is very still, and the clock must 
be plainly heard. 

Wait a few minutes before singing the next verse; then, 
at the words, “Oh, there it goes! oh, see it fly! a lovely, 
lovely butterfly,” the child in the cocoon, who was pre- 
viously chosen, flies out, first drying her wings in the sun, 
then flying around the room, touching the children in the 
seats, supposing them to be flowers. 

The cocoon in the room, waiting for its fairy sleeper 
inside to help make the old world more gay, added much to 
the significance of it all. 


If you want to transform your room into a perfect fairy- 
land, listen, and I’ll tell you how to do it. 

Some day, when you are down town, step into a toy-shop, 
buy some toy clothes-pins, and a few sheets of tissue paper, 
selecting pretty colors — nile green, yellow, blue, black, etc. 
Cut this into oblong pieces, 5 x7, and you are ready for 
work. 

For occupation, the next day, have the children paint the 
clothes-pins any color they choose. These, when they are 
dry, make the bodies of your butterflies. Place the papers 
on the desks, short sides right and left, crush the paper from 
front to back, and slip it in the slit of the clothes-pin, and 
you have a‘gorgeous butterfly, the little knob on the end of 
the clothes-pin resembling the head. Spatters of paint of 
different colors add to the beauty of the wings, black being 
very pretty on the yellow and gilt on the black. 

After school extend a white thread across the room from 
corner to corner. It will be up so high that it will be 
hardly visible. Tie fine thread around the centre of the 
butterflies and suspend them from the thread near the ceil- 
ing, having them of different lengths, and long enough for 
the children to see well. 

When completed, stand back and admire, and you will be 
enchanted, for lo! here’s a fairy transformation! ‘The 
threads are so fine, they are scarcely seen, and the current 
of air circulating through the room is just enough to keep 
the pretty things in motion. 

I think those of you who try this will feel amply rewarded 
for your trouble. 


The following are the names Of the song books and 
Finger Plays most frequently used in Kindergarten and 
Primary Schools : 


Songs and Games for Lit'le Ones. By Gertrude Walker and Harriet 
Jenks. Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, publishers. 


Song Echoes from Child Land. By Harriet Jenks and Mabel Rust. 
Oliver Ditson Co, 


Songs for Little Children—Part I. Songs for Little Children—Part 
ZT. By Eleanor Smith. Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass., pub- 
lishers. 


Finger Plays. By Emilie Poulsson, Lothrop Publishing Co., Boston. 


Song: of the Child World. By Jessie L. Gaynor. The John Church 
Publishing Co., New York City. 


Holiday Songs, By Emilie Poulsson. Milton Bradley Co. 


Merry Games and Songs. By Clara Beeson Hubbard.» Bahner & 
Weber Music House, St. Louis, publishers. 
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_ stories that were hard to believe. 
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III 


Class Story 


Columbus 
EmMA Gray, Morristown, N. J. 


\HE story of Columbus should be taught in October 

so that it may pave the way for what is to come, and 

it will be a continuation of what preceded. ‘To 

show that one part of the world is always more or 
less affected by what is going on in another part, and to 
have the children think connectedly, we can, for an intro- 
duction to our Columbus story, again speak of Indian life. 
We can have the children feel that while the Indians were 
living in their forest homes, without a sign of civilization, 
enjoying nature as a production from the Great Spirit, - 
never dreaming that one day they would see their beautiful 
forest homes destroyed, and the places so dear to the 
Indian, occupied by the white man. 

While little Hiawatha was talking to the birds and wild 
animals, learning their language and all their secrets, there 
was a little boy living in Italy, across the great Sea Water, 
who knew nothing about the great country in which the little 
Indian boys and girls lived. He was not trying to learn the 
language of bjrds and wild animals, but he was trying to 
understand the language of men. He heard many wonder- 
ful stories about the great and dangerous ocean, about the 
sea-gods and that the earth was flat, and many more strange 
He, like little Hiawatha, 
wanted to investigate and find out things for himself. 

Right here much important history can be taught to 
girls and boys, who often leave school at the close of the 
third and fourth years, and probably will never hear the 
word Renaissance or have any conception of its true 
meaning. 

The barren fact that “‘Columbus discovered America in 
1492,” is scarcely worth remembering. Why not weave in 
enough history of this very important period to leave a 
fertile spot in the mind of the average child of eight or nine 
years of age. It will stimulate as well as furnish food for 
thought. The history of this period can be taught in a 
manner that third grade children will understand and enjoy. 
During the teaching of this lesson, one little boy eight years 
old said, ‘1 wish school was all history.” 

Without any suggestion from teacher, pictures, magazine 
and newspaper clippings on the subject taught, will be 
brought in by the children, thus proving that they not only 
understand but are interested. 

Pictures and blackboard drawings do much to make the 
story interesting to little children. A lesson should accom- 
pany every picture that is hung up in a school-room. 
Pictures should never be hung up until the lesson is given 
and finished. The picture for lesson should be placed on 
an easel, so that itis near the children. Let them discuss it 
by telling who they think it is, what the style of dress tells 
them, and what they think of the man judging from his face. 
This often leads to much incidental teaching. 

The globe will be very useful in teaching the lesson of 
Columbus. A little lesson about how maps are made is 
interesting, showing the children how a very small portion 
representing land or water is taken out and made large so 
that they can see it better. One little girl said, ‘“‘ Oh, yes, 
you take a little piece about as large asa pin point, and 
make it cover that board so you can put trees in it.” 

The above blackboard picture represents the hemisphere 
maps, and as the little girl said, “ a pin point” of the 
ocean enlarged, the great “Sea Gods ” about which Colum- 
bus heard, “a pin point,” of Genoa enlarged and the fleet 
of Columbus, which the teacher thought completed the 
picture. 

When the important time came, a little girl walked right 
up to the teacher and said, “ Can’t you put Columbus on the 
land near Genoa, and have him gazing out on the great 
ocean?” To her the picture was not complete without the 
central figure. In telling the story it is best to stand near 
the board with pointer in hand. 

In drawing above picture, first put in hemisphere maps. 
Then draw horizon line. Take side of blue crayon an 
cover portion above line for sky, using white and a very 
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little yellow for cloud effects. Then cover portion below 
horizon line with dark green, and then use brown to tone 
down green leaving some portions greener than others. Use 
white for waves, making them much heavier at crest. If you 
have never tried it, you will be surprised at how little skill 
is required to get the effect. 

The following ‘‘Ciass Story” was taught in October and 
written some time in January. Full directions for conduct- 
ing a ‘‘ Class Story”’ appeared in last November number. 


Columbus 
(Class Story) 


Columbus was born in Genoa, Italy.- When he was a 
little boy he wanted very much to bea sailor. He used to 
go down by the ocean and study it, and wonder if the 
strange stories he heard about it were true. 

His father watched him very carefully and saw that he 
was well fitted for a sailor. He then sent him to a school 
to learn all that was necessary to make him a good sailor. 
This made Columbus very happy. He studied very hard 
and went on his first sea-voyage at the age of fourteen. 

At that time the people did not know the earth was 
round. Some thought it was flat and that if you sailed far 
in one direction you would fall off to—nobody knew where. 
Columbus thought the earth was round, and when people 
heard what Columbus said, they laughed at him, and said 
he was crazy. Even the children pointed their fingers and 
sneered at him as he passed along the streets. 

In those days the merchants carried their goods to India 
across great deserts. Columbus thought that if he could 
sail westward, he would come to India, and that would be 
the easiest way to carry their goods. 

To do this he needed ships. Columbus did not 
have money enough to fit out a fleet, so he went 
to the King of Portugal, and showed him the plans 
he had made. ‘The king stole his plans, and 
secretly fitted out a fleet for himself, just to get 
ahead of Columbus. But the king sent out a lot 
of cowards, and when they were a little way out 
on their journey a terrible storm came up. They 
were almost frightened to death.- They thought 
the sea-gods were angry with them, and had caused 
this terrible storm, because they had dared to come 
into theirsea. They thought the thunder was the 
voice of the gods, and the lightning was the sea- 
gods spitting fire at them. So they turned quickly 
around and headed toward the shore. The king— 
although proud of his men—thought he never saw 
such a lot of shamefaced cowards, as these men 
were when they returned. 

In the meantime Columbus was waiting for the 
king to fit out a fleet. When he heard what the 
king had done he was very angry, and he and his 
little son Diego went to Spain, and asked the king 
to fit out a fleet for him. The king of Spain and 
his wise men laughed at Columbus, and thought 
his plans and ideas were of no value. This made 
Columbus feel sick and discouraged. He then 
said he would go to France. When the queen 
heard of this, she said she would sell her jewels to 
fit out a fleet for him, but the king would not allow 
her to do this, so he fitted out a fleet himself. He 
thought if Columbus did make any discoveries, he 
didn’t want France to have the benefit of it. 
Columbus was overjoyed when he heard that the 
king was going to fit out three vessels fur him. 

The next trouble was to get men brave enough to 
go with him on his voyage. At last he succeeded 
iN getting men enough to go with him. He started 
from Spain in the year 1492. The names of his ships were 
the Nina, Pinta and Santa Maria. Columbus had command 
of the Senta Maria, When they were far out upon the 
Ocean, and had lost all track of land, a great fear came over 
his men. They begged Columbus to turn homeward. He 
felt Sorry for the men and tried in every way to comfort them. 
_ Some historians say, that at one time he told his men 
if he did not find land in three days, he would turn and go 
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back. We think Columbus was too brave a man to do so. 
The sailors planned secretly to throw him overboard unless 
he turned back. Although Columbus knew what they had 
planned, he would not turn homeward. 

After a long, weary journey they saw signs of land, These 
signs were fresh berries upon a branch floating upon the 
water, and land-birds flying around the vessels. This 
cheered the sailors, for they knew they were near land. 
Columbus ordered his men to stay upall that night. About 
midnight they heard the joyful cry of “ Land, land,” from 
the Pinta, 

They reached land on Friday, October 12,1492. They 
saw a strange race of people running down to the shore to 
meet them, The red men thought the vessels were great 
white-winged birds. 

Columbus thought he had reached India, so he called 
these red men Indians. He treated them kindly, and took 
some of them back with him to Spain. When the people 
of Spain heard of the great discovery that Columbus made, 
they gave him a grand reception. They no longer thought 
he was crazy. 

When the king of Portugal heard this, he was sorry enough 
that he did not fit out a fleet for him. 

After Columbus crossed the ocean safely, many other 
nations sent out fleets. After these nations came here they 
had no room for Columbus, so they bound him in chains 
and sent him back to Spain. In the meantime his friend, 
the queen of Spain, died, and the king paid no attention to 
the injustice done to him. So our brave Columbus died 
broken-hearted. We wish he might have lived to know what 
a great and beautiful country he discovered. ° 





(At my request, Mr. Ketchum of our “Art in the Primary Schools” 
Series, has prepared this picture for teachers to reproduce on the black- 
board, It is very difficult to get trees, that look like trees, for the black- 


board.—Tur Epitor) 





A wide-spreading, hopeful disposition is the best umbrella 
for this vale of tears.—Howe//s 
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Primary Drawing I 


Position or the Placing of Objects 
D. R. Aucssurc, Oakland, Cal. 


THE ELEMENTS OF DRAWING — 
mental elements in drawing. 


There are five funda- 
They are: 

Position or the Placing of Objects. 

Direction which indicates the Surface of Objects. 
Proportion or the Relative Size of Objects. 

Perspective or the Distance Away of Objects. 

Character or the Esthetic Element. 


The first four elements, position, direction, proportion, 
and perspective, are mechanical, and can be learned by all 
pupils and taught by all teachers. But the last, character, 
represents the esthetic element and is gained largely through 
absorption. The character element belongs to the in- 
dividual and is shown in expression, feeling, and like 
qualities. 

The mechanical elements will be given in the above order 
and the element character will be a feature of each. 

Posr110n is the first element of drawing. From the be- 
ginning it deals with placing an object 
or a part of an object in relation to 
other objects. If we draw a deer we 
must draw the head, body, and legs, 
in the right place or position, and if it 
is two apples or three balls it is the 
same. And when we advance to more 
complicated forms, it is groups of objects 
and things, groups of animals, groups 
of boys and girls, forms of hills, dales, 
trees, and plains, all of which have a 
certain position and must bear a certain relation to all other 
objects in the picture. 














GENERAL PRINCIPLES 
five balls. 

Ball 3 is at the right of the apple. 
the left of the apple. 

The apple and balls 1, 2, and 3, are the same distance 
away (back) hence: Odjects on the same horizontal line are 
the same distance away. 


J yet caly ue 


Ball 5 is farther away than the apple. Ball 4 is nearer 
than the apple, hence: Zhe farther away the object the 
higher it rests in the picture, and the nearer the object the 
lower it rests in the picture. 

It will be seen from the above that the element position 
has four principal directions from a given point: 


At the right. 
At the left. 
Farther than. 
Nearer than. 


At the right of the apple, at the left of the apple, farther 
than the apple, and nearer than the apple. 

A Druitt Exercise Place Fig. 4 on the blackboard and 
ask a pupil to point as follows : 

Point to the nearest ball. The farthest ball. 
farthest to the right. The one farthest to the left. 


In Fig. 3 there is an apple and 


Balls 1 and 2 are at 








The one 


_any kind will do, such as apples, balls, oranges, etc. 
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Point to the sour apple. To a ball at the right of the sour 
apple. To a ball at the left of the sour apple. 

Point to the apple. To a ball at the left of the apple. 
To two balls at the right of the apple. 

Point to the sweet apple. To a ball at the right of the 
sweet apple. To two balls at the right of the sweet apple. 

Point to two balls the same distance away as the sour 
apple. To three balls the same distance away as the 
oe. To two balls the same distance away as the sweet 
apple. 


20 QOPO/ 


Which is the farthest away, the sour apple or the apple? 
The apple or the sweet apple? Which is the nearer, the 
apple or the sour apple? 

We must learn to use a variety of lines —light lines and 
heavy lines, fine lines and broad lines. In this work teach 
the pupil to use broad, black lines as heavy as a soft pencil 
will make, and on the blackboard, broad white lines. 


Observe the ground line C, Fig. 3. This line represents 
the surface on which the object rests and is a very import- 
ant line; from this point positions right, left, farther, and 
nearer, are determined. 

Mopets Yes, use models. Progress is much more 
rapid with models than without them. Round objects of 
Use 
the models to prove or verify what you learn in the drawing. 
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The model represents the idea and is the source of the 
mental image; the drawing shows how to put this idea 
or mental image on a flat surface. 

The model is the what; the drawing the how. 

In the drawing we perceive the principle, and to the 


model afp/ythe principle. 
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From the drawing we gain 
model apply the method. 

The drawing shows how to represent the model. 
model verifies or proves the drawing. 

The use of the model is to form and correct the mental 


the method, and to the 
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image, that of the drawing to show how to make a picture 
of this mental image on a flat surface. 

Tue ILLUSTRATIONS are to show how and to give the 
applications of the principles shown in Fig. 3. 

Fig. 1 is a house, with one tree at the right, one tree at 
the left, and three trees farther away. 

Fig. 2 represents the deer as the central point on object. 
There are two trees at the right of the deer, one tree at the 
left, two trees farther, and two trees nearer. 
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Fig. 5 represents an apple tree. On the ground there are 
three apples at the right, two at the left, seven apples 
farther, and four apples nearer, than the tree trunk. 

Figs. 6, 7, 8, and g, represent the best arrangement for 
three objects, united in a group. Observe that each group 
rests in the form of a triangle. These groups may be made 
the center and other objects drawn at the right, left, farther, 
and nearer. 

The vertical distances between rest points should be made 
very short as A, Fig. 9, but the horizontal distance B may be 
long. 

Position may be easily taught by requiring the pupils to 
draw an object as a central point, and then drawing objects 
at the right, left, farther, and nearer than this point. For 
example : , 

Draw an apple. Place three balls at the left of it. . 

Draw an apple. Place two balls at the right, and one at 
the left. 

Draw an apple. Place one ball at the right, two at the 
left, three farther, and one nearer. 

For the apple and balls, may be substituted most any 
kind of objects that have a relation, such as a house and 
trees, a tree and posts, or a cat and balls. 

The blackboard is the best place for drill. The work is 
more rapid, and is under the direct guidance of the teacher. 





Tell the Children 


A Japanese young man made his way all about this coun- 
try and made friends everywhere by his knowledge of these 
four phrases in our language: I beg your pardon, If you 
please, Thankyou, and You are very kind. 

Politeness wins. 



























Scissors cutting for April. Doris Carpenter 
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How to Study Punctuation 


Writing, as we are often told, is a fine art, to be mastered 
only by years of persevering study. Many different branches 
it has, too, and not the least among them is punctuation, , 
which may in itself be termed an art, requiring as it does 
much painstaking effort and diligent practice. Yet, at the 
outset, it may seem simple enough—merely the placing here 
and there of a comma, period, dash, or other sign. But 
experience soon teaches that much more is included under 
the head of punctuation; so much more, indeed, that we 
who would win favor must ponder it closely and carefully. 

The first essential is a good manual on the subject; and, 
fortunately, many helpful ones can be procured. After 
deciding on some one book, it is well to devote some time 
regularly to its perusal going over it again and again until 
every principal is thoroughly understood and can be easily 
and readily applied. 

Again, in this connection, a wise plan is to copy out long 
passages, both prose and poetry, from the best authors, 
noting carefully their uses of the various marks, Take 
Dickens, for instance; after you have written a few of his 
pages you will see that he has mastered the art of punctua- 
tion thoroughly, making it animportant part of his narrative. 
You will notice his fondness for short conversational sen- 
tences, always keen and to the point, and for exclamation 
marks, handling them cleverly and to the best advantage. 
He seems, in fact, to have in this, as in other things, a style 
of his own; for his uses of the signs are often decidedly 
novel, 

Many other writers there are, too, from whose works the 
student would do well to copy frequently and watchfully, 
imitating their ways and means. 

A third method is to write passages to dictation from the 
best authors, punctuating as one goes along, and later com- 
paring the work with the original, noting how the former 
can be improved. At first, probably, there will be many 
corrections to make; for it is not always easy to get the 
right sign in the right place. But by constant practice the 
mistakes will become fewer in number, and in time a feeling 
of self-confidence will be gained—an invaluable aid to toilers 
along the sometimes thorny, sometimes rose-strewn path of 
literature. 

And thus by these three methods, studying a manual, 
copying passages, and punctuating to dictation, steady pro- 
gress can be made and the question of correct punctuation 
gradually trouble us less. Careful observation too, will be 
acquired, as well as an instinctive knack of knowing just what 
sign will be the most effective. Such marked advancement 
indeed, will be made that we shall in time learn to punctuate 
so punctiliously that other things being equal, editors shall . 
cease to puncture our hopes with rejection slips. 

—S. ZL. Harivel in The Editor Magazine 


Rice or Rise? 


The pronunciation “rice” of the noun “ rise ”’ is, we re- 
joice to write it, passing into oblivion. We remember many 
years ago when “ rice ” was first forced or foisted upon us 
by certain reformers who have now probably absorbed into 
their several systems how futile it is to fight eternal laws. 
We remember, too, that when precise speakers discoursed 
on “the rice and progress of the Japanese Empire,” the 
listeners invariably saw before their mind’s eye the article of 
diet on which the Jap so vigorously lives, moves, has his 
being, and fights. The harmonies demand that the pro- 
nouncing or sounding of a word should be in unison with 
the idea represented, and the abruptly terminating “ rice”’ 
can never be brought in consonance with the thoughts con- 
veyed in the word’s growth, progress, and development. 
— Western School Journal 





King Edward VII (Prince of Wales) planted two trees in 
Central Park, New York, when he visited this country in 
1860. The trees were the English oak and American elm. 
Both trees are now alive. 





PRIMARY 
How? 


Did you tackle that trouble that came your way 
With a resolute heart and cheerful ; 

Or hide your face from the light of day 
With a craven soul and fearful? 

Oh a trouble’s a ton, or a tr -uble’s an ounce, 
Or a trouble is what you make it, 

And it isn’t the fact that you’re hurt that counts, 
But only—how did you take it? ‘ 


You’re beaten to earth? Well, well, what’s that? 
Cowe up with a -~miling face. 

It’s nothing against you to fall down flat, 
But to lie there—that’s disgrare. 

The harder you're thrown, why the higher you bounce; 
Be proud of your blacken:d eve! 

It isn’t the fact that you're licked that counts, 
It’s how did you tight—and why?—Sel. 





My Boy’s Tree 


It was the last street in the city where one would have 
expected to find sentiment, but who can make roads for the 
feelings of men? The houses were tumbling; one was 
actually propped up; the people matched the houses. 
There was perfected harmony in the environment: pave- 
ments, sidewalks, houses, and people formed a depressingly 
discouraging whole. ‘The children were dirty and profane, 
and were children only in years. Even the babies, in 
broken, rickety carriages and soap-box wagons, were wizened 
and old. An old school building at the corner had age and 
decay written all over it; everything in the neighborhood 
spoke of poverty and neglect except the station-house 
diagonally across from the school-house. What could be 
done for such a region? Even the street-sweepers slighted 
their task when they worked on the two blocks that formed 
this street. Out of the damp, dark basement of one of the 
houses came a woman with a baby on her arm. The 
Spectator was not a stranger in this neighborhood. “I was 
goin’ to ask you if you’d look after that tree.” She pointed 
to a sickly-looking tree, with a few leaves fluttering on its 
lifeless-louking twigs—one could not call them branches. 
“We're goin’ to move,” she continued, “and my boy is 
worryin’ about that tree. He calls it his tree. He brought 
it from the country where he went for two weeks one time, 
and planted it there in that hole. That was six years ago. 
He’s watched it, sittin’ beside it with a stick to keep the 
boys away from it. There ain’t a boy in the neighborhood 
who has ever tried to hurt it that he hasn’t licked. I’ve 
taken a hand myself more’n once when he was gettin’ the 
worst of it. He is that fond of the tree, many’s the black 
eyes he’s given and got takin’ care of it. Now we're goin’ 
to move, and the cop says he can’t have it. He says it’s 
city property, which it ain’t. The city never did a thing for 
it. Look at the fence my boy put about it to keep the 
horses off.” (The fence was made of barrel staves and 
heavy wire.) “If we waited for the city to put a tree here, 
we’d be dead before it was done. I thought maybe you 
could get it put before the school-house. The principal 
would look after it; she likes my boy. My boy would not 
feel so bad if he thought some one would take care of it. 
He sits beside it every night when he gets home from work. 
Will yer try to get it put in front of the school?” The 
Spectator promised. “God bless yer; Johnny will stop 
fretting.” 

The Spectator found that by the time he had complied 
with all the red tape necessary to accomplish the moving of 
that tree at least five periods of administration of the city 
government would be part of its history, each head of the 
department having authority over the tree holding different 
views as to the preliminaries necessary to accomplish its 
removal. The Spectator lives in dread of meeting the owner 
of the tree.— Zhe Outlook 


To all the prize is open, 
But only he can take it 
Who says with Roman courage, 
‘“*T’ll find a way or make it.”—John G. Saxe 
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The Old Chestnut Tree 


A wontfan whose busy life is lived in a large city returned 
to her old home the other day for a visit. All the old-time 
neighbors came to see her, and the weeks were crowded 
with the pleasure of revived memories. Of one of these 
memories she wrote afterward to a friend : 

‘But the pleasantest appointment I kept was with the big 
old chestnut tree on the path to school. The leaves were 
deep on the ground underneath, and I pushed about through 
them just as we used to do twenty years ago, and thought of 
the many boys and girls who had got nuts there on the way 
to and from school. I picked up my hatful of big glossy 
nuts myself, and managed to rub two holes thrcugh the 
patent leather tips of my second-best shoes. But the nuts 
were worth it. I don’t know when I’ve been so hay py. 

“T came away with a new purpose to live for. J'm going 
to own that tree! It won't cost much, for the land there 
isn’t worth anything, and what joy it will be to me in my 
city days to think that I have saved the old tree so that 
other boys and girls, so long as it lives, can scuffle through 
the leaves and pick up the nuts under its branches, and 
gather dreams and memories also from it as I used to do so 
many years ago.” 

The letter strikes a note which is far less common than it 
should be. City “opportunities” seem to eager young 
people all over the country to offer the one open door to edu- 
cation, and that most rare and elusive ideal, culture. But 
culture is a quality of the soul, not an amount, greater or 
less, of knowledge put into the mind. It is won not by 
effort, but by the love that unconsciously ripens into 
‘‘dreams and memories.” 

Readers of Lowell’s letters will recall his life-long love for 
the trees of Elmwood, and Longfellow never liked to leave 
Cambridge while his lilacs were in bloom. Men of wide 
scholarship that they were, much of their treasure was 
gathered not from the rare folios on their library shelves, but 
from the common things of their own dooryards. There 
are opportunities thatthe city does not control, and to one 
who loves them, prairie and distant hills, the meadow brook 
and the maple beside the door, offer a culture that no book 
can give.— Youth’s Companion 





Enigmatical Trees 


Tell the tree that will fight, 
The tree that obeys you, 
And the tree that never stands still; 
The tree that got up, 
_ The tree that was lazy, 
And the tree neither up nor down hill; 


The tree to be kissed, 
The dandiest tree, 
And what guides the ship to go forth; 
The unhealthiest tree, 
The tree of the people, 
And the tree whose wood faces the north. 


Hunting for Easter eggs 
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TEACHERS’ ROUND TABLE 


Question: Is the myth of “ Pegasus and the 
Chimzra” a proper story to be told or read to 
primary children ? 

s 


No. Never present that story nor any of its kin, to the chil 
dren. Remembering how some unwise ‘one scared you with 
+ Bluebeard” and ‘* White Ghosts,” will you dare? For on that 
day your nerv«s were born, and you first saw fear. Since blood 
from a cut finger may terrify an over-sen<itive child into 
hysteria, what ‘orture must it be, if a **blood story” is so 
stamped upon his mind, that awake or asleep, he must see tlie 
blood, and feel the hurt! Little children’s whole health requires 
just the simply natural with lovely features and beautiful dress. 

A.C. 8. 
ot 


Can there be found a more beautiful, a more poetical, a more 
real story for primary chiliren than the ‘* Chimera,” as told by 
Hawthorne? My first and second grade children have simply 
revelled in it. Every bit of it—thre jewelled bridle, the dear little 
boy, the magnificent horse, the kind Bellerophofi, the wicked 
Chimera—apypeals so strongly to a child’s imagination and to his 
love of action. I know of no story that makes children love 
horses more. Their faces simply beam when Pegasus refuses to 
leave Bellerophon, and when the two comrades sleep together at 
night — Bellerophon with his arm around Pegasus’s neck—why 
each child longs to take the horse to bed with him. How indig- 
nant and sad the little faces look when their beautiful horse is 
wounded by the dragon. 

Yes, by all means let the primary children have the ‘‘Chimera ” 
—though hardly before the latter half of the first year. Do not 
read it to the children—fill yourself full to overflowing with the 
masterpiece, and then tell it—omitting very little. 

The moral effect of this story — the old, old, yet ever new, 
story of the conqnest of the bid by the good —is excellent, and 
even the six-year-olds more than appreciate it. 


a 


Shall we give the Chimera to children? Wherein lies the 
beauty of the story? To the mature mind, it is a striking illus- 
tration of the power of imaginative faith. But it cannot be that, 
to the child’s mind. To him, it will be only a story of exciting 
interest, blood curdling in its depiction of the Chimera, with its 
horrible suake body, and three heads, breathing out fire from all 
its nostrils, and inits dreadful ferocity destroying little girls and 
boys and everything else coming in its way. Thechild gets from 
such literature no more and no less than we get from some of 
the cleanly written, exciting, and impossible achievements 
related in what we are pleased to term, yellow literature. In 
fact, I consider that many of the published * Classics for Chil- 
dren,” are, to them, simply ‘‘ yellow literature.” It is like putting 
a hard shelled nut into a baby’s hands. He cannot get at the 
meat of it. It serves to amuse him momentarily. If he swal- 
lows it whole it is a positive injury to him. Butthere are stories 
in the classics from which children can get the meat. Give him 
those, and let the others wait. 


Z. 


RUTH 


It does not seem advisable nor rizht to introduce myths of the 
nature of Pegasus and the Chimera iuto the course of story 
reading. 

Why? The average child thinks and acts as a child—in his in- 
nocent trustfulness — he believes as a child, hence, is unable to 
Aiscern clearly the diviling line between the figurative and the 
natural, the mystical and the practical, the ideal and the com- 
monplace, the substance and the shadow, in much that is pre- 
sented to his mind in the garb of literature. 

The child is at the mercy of the teacher; upon her must rest 
the grave responsibility of feeding his young, untried mind, that 
it may devel pa healthy, harmonious spirit of growth. If she 
be possessed of the tender grace, the loving sympathy, the un- 
erring judgmet,—trait« of character she looks for in bir ideal 
teacher—she mav hope to dweil with the child in thought during 
the ** Story He ur.” 

The individual taste of the teacher in this should never domi- 
nate nor unduly i:flu nce the choice made in selecting and col- 
lecting stories to be read or toid to the child. 

There are many, many sources from which may be gatheredan 
abundince and superabundance of suitable stories — models of 
good English, healthy sentiment, suggestive thought. What 
need then to endeavor to awaken the thought and the imagina- 
tion of the child to the mystical, the metaphorical, the allegorical, 
the distastefully realistic weird details of many of the classic 
myths? 

The child has life before bim; why anticipate either its sun- 
shine or its shadows? ° 

Much of the so called ‘‘ classic literature ” would be far better 
left until the later years of school, when reason and judgment 
shall have found their due place in the pupil’s mind. It is to be 
hoped that the time is not far distant when teachers may be able 
to avail themselves of opportunities to take courses in the art of 
‘‘ story telling.” Then, and only then, may we hope for the 
‘*open Sesame ” to much that lies beyond the reach of the average 
teacher—the power to select, assimilate and present the essen- 
tial truths, the attractive features of many of the classics; avoid- 
ing, rejecting, and refusing to tolerate whatever is ugly, gro- 
tesque, morbid, or gruesome in detail or substance in the original 
version, before we presume or dare to offer it to the trusting 
heart of the child. 

A. B. B. 
ad 


It seems to me that in the story line now-a-days we are “ look- 
ing for trouble.” A teacher seems so satisfied with her origi- 
nality when she has plunged into the past and dug up a previously 
untaught myth, no matter how unfit, irrelevant, or grotesque it 
may be. 

I really do think the Chimera legend is what my children call 
‘‘the worst ever.” Many have considered ‘* Little Red Riding 
Hood ” too bloodthirsty for children’s ears; What do they think 
of the effect on delicate, imaginative minds of that horrible crea- 
ture in the air? 

Don’t I remember my own nervous prostration at a too early 
introduction to the head of Medusa? 

No, let us put these heathenish, grotesque legends away. There 
are plenty of stories full of homely child comfort, as delicately 
spiritual in their essence. We do not need to use the others. 





What to Look for When Visiting a School 


The Room—What pleasant features are there in decora- 


tion? How does the teacher manage to keep light, heat and 
ventilation properly regulated? How manage to keep 
desks, books, supplies, floor and work neat and in order? 
How does she get her pupils to take pride in looking after 
such matters ? 

_ The Pupils—How does the teacher get her pupils in the 
right attitude toward work? How does she encourage her 
pupils to assume correct positions in sitting, standing and 
walking? How induce pupils to open and close doors and 
windows in proper manner? How does she encourage 
in her pupils helpfulness, politeness and pride in neatness 
and cleanliness of person and dress? How are pupils led to 
clear thought and correct expression? To independent 
work? To study well? To stick to a task until it is mas- 
tered? How are pupils led to think and act independently 
along right lines? How does the teacher get the pupils 
@xlous to do good work? 

The Teacher —What in the position, bearing, dress and 


personality of a teacher gives her a healthy influence over 
pupils? What about her seems to stimulate the pupils to do 
the’r best?’ How is her efficiency increased by (1) her 
attitude towards pupils, (2) her earnestness and intensity, 
(3) her good nature, (4) her faith in pupils? In what 
ways have her careful planning and specific preparation con- 
tributed to good results? How does she guide her pupils 
over difficult points? What apt illustrations does she use? 
By what natural devices does she arouse the interest of her 
pupils? What in her manner of calling and dismissing 
classes and conducting recitations seems to inspire pupils? 
Upon what basis does she seem to estimate results? What 
keeps her from being too easily satisfied? How does she 
settle cases in discipline which arise ? 

Methods — Look for special methods applicable to your 
own work, and for methods of general interest. 

Keep a sharp lookout for the good in teachers and in 
their work. Time is too precious to waste in looking for 
anything but the best. Study to see how others try to 
make most of the best that is in them. 

— Canadian Teacher 
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Is It He? Is It She? 


Cora B. THURBER 


HE children were sitting all straight at their desks, 
while visions of good times danced in their heads, for 
was not teacher standing before them looking so 
wise? Every boy and girl knew that look. It said: 

“What do you think is coming? I know and when 
you are ready, I’ll tell.” As yet Miss Bates had said not 
one word only as Tommy said, “ She looked lots.” 

“‘] have put Mabel’s new picture book right in the 
middle of my desk,” said Miss Bates, “and I want some 
one to go and touch it while I am in the dressing. room. 
When I come out, I will guess who did it. Step very 
softly or I may guess it too easily.” 

“Is it a game?” asked May who would do any amount 
of work if it had that magic name. 

“You tell me what it is when we get through,” said Miss 
Bates, thereby deepening the mystery. 

Miss Bates passed to the dressing room and two or three 
children started to touch the book. Jennie put her finger 
on it first, then all took their seats and said, “‘ Ready.” 

Out came Miss Bates looking very much puzzled, as if her 
task were a hard one. “Is it he?” ‘Is it she?” she 
asked touching in turn several children. The answer in 
each case was “no,” until she came to Jennie, then the 
children said, ‘ yes.” 

Now Jennie went to the dressing room and Tommy 
touched the book. At the word “ Ready,” Jennie came out 
and asked as Miss Bates had done, “Is it he?” “Is it 
she?” until the right one was found. 

After about fifteen minutes of this oral language the 
pupils said, “Is it he?” “Is it she?”’ as glibly as before 
they had said, “Is it him? ” or “Is it her?” 

The next day as Miss Bates passed the papers for a 
written language lesson, May said, ‘‘ Oh, Miss Bates, can’t 
we play ‘ Is it he?’ to-day?” “ How many want to play that 
again ? asked Miss Bates. Every child raised one and some 
of them two hands. So they played it for five minutes ; 
but this time instead of saying “Is it he?” Miss Bates 
started the game by just touching a child, saying nothing, 
and the children said, as each one was touched, “It isn’t 
he.” ‘It isn’t she,” until Miss Bates found the right one ; 
then all took their papers and wrote “ It is he,” or “ It is 
she.” ; 

Then Miss Bates said, “ Now we will put two children 
in a seat and one seatful may touch the book.” Miss Bates 
went to the dressing-room first for this. At the word 
“ Ready,” she came out and passing from seat to seat 
asked, “ Is it they?” until she was right. ‘ Now take your 
papers again and when I touch the right ones you may 
write—what will you write?’ “It is they,” answered the 
children. 

Two or three pupils in turn went to the dressing room 
and when they came out repeated Miss Bates’ question : 
“Is it they?” At each correct guess those in their seats 
wrote “It is they,” until this form of expression had been 
spoken or written a dozen times. 


Little April looked at the bare, brown fields, 
And her tears they fell in showers, 

But her smiles came back as she gaily said, 
“1 can carpet those fields with flowers!” 


The Coming of the Birds 


Cleaving the clouds with their moon-edged pinions, 
High over city and vineyard and mart, 
April to pilot them; May speeding after; 
And each bird’s compass his small red heart. 
—Edwin Arnold 


Ahead of Us 


There is a law in Porto Rico that every one that cuts 
down a tree shall plant three others. 
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By Way of Influenza 


MARTINA GARDNER 


O be sure it was not a severe case — indeed, the 
prosaic old doctor called ita hard cold. At any rate 
Miss Marsh, teacher of the primary department, 
awoke one morning to the fact that she could speak 
only in whispers or broken gutturals. . 

What was to be done? ‘There was no substitute to be 
had. Besides there was fighting blood in her veins. She 
determined not to desert her post while it was possible to 
remain. ‘Then, too, she did not feel very ill except for the 
pain in her throat when she attempted to speak. 

“We used to give silent lessons in the Normal,” mused 
Miss Marsh. “I wonder if I could carry out that program 
for the day? Certainly,” she concluded whimsically, “ Su- 
perintendent Stevens will have no occasion to say that I talk 
too much to-day.” 

Thirty-five pairs of hands were folded when the electric 
bell sounded. The little heads bowed reverently and 
childish voices prayed softly, 

“For loving care throughout the night 
We thank Thee, and for morning light. 


Dear Father, teach us each to do 
That which is right and kind and true.” 


Thirty-five happy smiles greeted the familiar strains which 
came from the piano, The childish voices rang out sweetly 
in the favorite song. The happy harmony was not broken 
by a sharp word to care-free Lester who, in his enjoyment of 
the moment, had forgotten the meaning of the dread word— 
‘* Position !”’ 

So far all was well. No story or morning talk. But stop— 
James was a born story-teller. A whispered word and he 
plunged into that ever thrilling tale, “The Three Bears.” 
Perhaps there was no moral value in the next five minutes, 
but the attention was perfect. No stopping to remind the 
children that they were to have “eyes front and backs 
straight.” Miss Marsh thought remorsefully of the per- 
functory attention which had been given to her profitable 
tale of yester-morn. 

One hoarse word to the A division—‘ Work!” They 
took pencils and paper and began to solve the problems 
which were on the board. 

Miss Marsh gave her attention to the B class. The little 
pupils were waiting for their oral work. She quietly placed 
before them a chart which contained difficult combinations. 
Then she gave the pointer to Ruth with instructions to give 
answers and then call upon someone who was in position. 
How proud they were when they succeeded in telling every 
one! James, who knew the combinations and who was apt 
to be looking for mischief, was appointed referee. Miss 
Marsh had no occasion to speak. The period ended witha 
drill in rapid addition. 

“Stand!” Miss Marsh wrote the columns. The first 
one to give the right answer was seated. A motion of the 
hand designated the preferred one when two hands were 
raised simultaneously. 

During the drill work Miss Marsh discovered Harold— 
bad boy of the A grade—in the act of carving figures from a 
piece of wood. Ordinarily she would have shouted: 
“Harold! Put away your work and go to studying at 
once!” The school would have been disturbed and Harold 
would have gloated over the notoriety. Now she was 
obliged to go to the offender. 

“Got my examples all done. I ain’t hurtin’ nothin’,” 
was the reply to her whispered inquiry. 

There was a box of coveted drawings in the back cup- 
board. It was seldom that “ Harold, the Trouble Maker,” 
was given a chance to obtain, them. Now he was left with 
the box and the instruction to let her know the next time 
he was out of work. 

‘“‘ Really,” pondered Miss Marsh as she betook herself to 
the class which was working in serene unconsciousness of 
Harold’s misdemeanor, “perhaps I have been unjust with 
Harold. It may be a case of misdirected energy instead of 
inherent wickedness.”’ 


The B class was left with written work. Such a struggle 
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A NEW COURSE OF STUDY IN 


PRIMARY METHODS 


HE SCHOOL OFFERS an extended 
new course in Primary Methods, pre- 
pared expressly for correspondence work 
by Miss Sarah E. Sprague, Ph.D. It has 
been our aim to make a course of study which 
will give instruction in Methods equivalent to 
that offered in the best normal schools. It 
offers the most effective normal training, be- 
cause the teacher has her practice class always 
before her. 









—A. C. McClurg & Co. will publish 
shortly a reprint of the English edition of 
1703 of the ‘‘ Voyage to North America,” 
by Louis Armand de Lom D’Arce, third 
Baron de Lahontan, edited, with notes, 
etc., by Reuben Gold Thwaites. The work 
will be in two volumes. It describes the 
life of the whites and the savages of New 
France. The baron traveled for ten years 
from Montreal to Quebec as far west as 
the Mississippi. He was sent to New 
France in 1683, when only seventeen years 
old, and recalled in 1693 to become King’s 
Lieutenant at Plaisance, under Governor 
De Brouillan. But he fled from his island 
post at the end of that year, taking refuge 
in Portugal, Holland, Denmark, Spain, 
England, and Hanover. The letters from 
these countries form the latter part of the 
‘* Voyages.” The forthcoming work will 
contain facsimiles of the title-pages of the 
original edition and of eighteen full-page 
illustrations and five maps. It will also 
include the ‘‘ Dialogue with Adario.” 


Contents of the Course 


The course is comprehensive, aggregating more than five 
hundred pages. In its earlier lessons, the questions of school 
management, organization and discipline are discussed. Three- 
quarters of the course is devoted to special instruction in 
me‘ hods of teaching the branches which belong to the primary school. Sense-training, nature study, 
language, music and drawing, elementary concepts of geography, spelling, penmansh p, number and 
reading all receive their full share of attention. 


INSTRUCTOR — JESSICA EADES MARSHALL, A.B. (Cornell); also graduate North- 
ern Illinois State Normal School; formerly Supervising Teacher of the Training Department, 
State Normal School, Duluth, Minn. 





































SARAH E. SPRAGUE, Pu.D. 


Write to-day for information relative to Primary Methods or Normal Elective Courses, which are 
strong reviews for the teacher who is preparing for examination. 


AN INSULT TO AMERIOAN WOMEN DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE 


YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 


































































The leading organizations of women 
b oh h 8 di NORMAL DEPARTMENT ACADEMIC DEPT. 
throughout the country are sending pro- Strong Reviews. A Course Includes Any Five Subjects Each Subject is a Course 
tests to their congressmen and the terri- 
: : — . Arithmetic Zoolo Algebra 
torial committee of the senate against the Elementary Algebra Physice Geomenry 
bill proposing to unite Oklahoma and 1Tn- Higher Algebra Geography Grammar 
5 z 3 Bookkeeping U. S. History How to Write English 
dian Territories into one state under the Plane Geometry oe Goverament Eng. an Amer. iterature 
» rammar s conomics rs ear Latin 
name of Oklahoma, and to combine New Composition Pedagogics Physics 
Mexico and Arizona Territories into 4 state Rhetoric Psychology Botany 
under the name of Arizona oy Med and mea? 
. é ) L . a Phreistog COMMERCIAL DEPT. Med. and Mod. History 
The portion of the bill to which the Physical Reography ar SPECIAL COURSES 
women take exception is found in para- — wm oe Pharmacy: 
graphs 5 of sections 3 and 21, which would Typewrjting Primary Methods 











allow these states, when organized, to dis- 
franchise minors, criminals, lunatics, non- 
residents, ignoramuses, and women. It 
reads as follows: 





Address... 





‘*That said state shall never enact any 
law restricting or abridging the right of 
suffrage on account of race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude, or on account 
of any other conditions or qualifications, 
save and except on account of illiteracy, 
minority, sex, conviction of felony, mental 
condition, or residence.” 
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AFFILIATED WITH NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


This not only authorizes the disfranchise- 
ment of women, but classes them with the 
degraded, imbecile, and immature of the 
Opposite sex. Such a classification is an 
insult to American womanhood. The pi- 
oneer women of the West, who have 
labored and suffered by their husbands’ 
Sides to advance civilization, ought not to 
be so unjustly classed. The Congress of 
the United States ought not to set its seal 
upon the possibility of the perpetual dis- 
franchisement of these women, an un- 
merited disgrace and punishment. It is 
true that in many states women have been 
tacitly ranked with these defective, delin- 
quent, and dependent classes, but never 
before has the insult been so open and 
flagrant, nor has it been in an act of Con- 
gress.— Teachers’ Bulletin 


378-384 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Vertical or Slant for School Pens with Stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of 
Principals, we can specially recommend our series of School Pens. 


Business pens in all styles. Orders can come through local dealer. 




















THe EsTerBRook STEEL PEN Mea. Co. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
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as the “A’s” were having with subtraction. Papers were 
placed on the desks. The children repeated a poem softly, 
while Miss Marsh walked rapidly down the aisle comparing 
answers with those on a slip of paper. 

Nearly every one had mistakes. After all of her beautiful 
development work of yesterday too! They deserved a good 
scolding and they would get it too. Ah, no, they won’t, 
Miss Marsh! The Fates are kind. You know you can’t 
talk to-day. 

A softened glance at the troubled little faces and a thought 
to her aching throat. She rapidly added a half dozen prob- 
lems, then sat down with Ella and began to help her. The 
difficulty cleared up rapidly. Then another child was 
singled out. 

About this time Miss Marsh awoke to the sense of the 
blessed quiet of that room. Usually the children were 
restless at this time. The room was apt to get noisy and— 
she was forced to admit—she was also apt to be its most 
noisy member. It was a rigid rule that no one from the 
working division was to disturb those who were reciting. 
Once, when a girl had remained for half an hour while very 
ill, with serious consequences, Miss Marsh had made this 
exception : 

“If it is a case of absolute necessity you may raise one 
finger. If I nod, you may come to me quietly and whisper 
what you want.” 

The children had found, however, that there was a wide 
difference between Miss Marsh’s idea of absolute necessity 
and their own. So large do little joys and sorrows seem 
to the trusting child-heart and so small to the calm reason 
of the grown-up! After they had been sent to their seat 
with a hasty reproof for “ bothering her with such nonsense,” 
they had concluded that they were never to take advantage 
of that rule. 

To-day there was peace in the atmosphere and Miss 
Marsh’s eyes were kind. Timid Mary came with a broken 
pencil. That was quickly remedied. Then came Howard 
with “ nothing to do.” He was given a story. Alice had 
an aching tooth and was directed to the tiny bottle which 
contained oil of winter-green. 

Then Benjamin took courage. In vain had Miss Marsh 
tried to find some key to the heart of this very dull boy 
whose “ brain revolved once in twenty-four hours ’’—and 
who was absolutely devoid of enthusiasm. Now he came 
with wonderful tidings. 

“I’ve got a baby sister—the cunningest little thing!” 
How the dull eyes did sparkle! And perhaps Miss Marsh 
did not receive the information with deep interest ! 

The number period ended. ‘There had been no recitation. 
There had been individual work which was more valuable 
than six recitations. 

There were other difficulties to be met that day. The 
phonic drill was easy to manage. The cards were placed 
along the edge of the board. Each chil took up as many 
as he could tell correctly. 

The regular physical culture exercises were out of the 
question but James could and did lead the line perfectly in 
a serpentine march around the room. 

Reading—it would be impossible to develop a new lesson. 
Each child was told to find a page which he could read 
perfectly. He was to show no one the page, but when Miss 
Marsh wrote his name on the board he was to come up in 
front and read. The others were to find the place softly, 
‘so that you won’t bother him,” and turn the book for Miss 
Marsh to see. Ofcourse he must read well or no one 
would know the page. Miss Marsh whispered the plan to 
Cady and she repeated it, oh, so accurately, to the class. 
Then followed a merry and profitable hour. 

Language—in one division each child was given a picture 
and allowed two minutes to talk about it. The other 
division “told the best story they knew.” 

Spelling—Jenny pronounced the words. Miss Marsh had 
often reprimanded her for speaking so loudly. Her voice 
was just suited to this and she enunciated each word clearly. 

Was that the closing bell so soon? Verily, it was. As 
for Miss Marsh, she had “ learned things,”’ The “resolveds ” 
which she made would have done credit to a New Year’s 


diary. 
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“ Plant trees, plant trees, on Arbor Day, 
Along the shadeless, dusty way ; 
Who plants shall surely be 
A blessing to humanity.” 
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(For the blackboard and for the littlest ones) 


Dickory, dickory, dock ; 

The mouse ran up the clock, 

The clock struck one, the mouse ran down, 
Hickory, dickory, dock. 





About the Paraphrase in March 
Number 


(To answer inquiries as to how much help the little nine-year-old girl 
received who wrote the Paraphrase on page 138 in the March number, 
I wrote Miss Gray — her teacher — and venture to give her reply here, 
though it was not intended for publication THE Epiror) 


When teaching the poem I began at 
“ By the shining Big-Sea-Water, stood the wigwam of Nokomis.” 


Every line and word in a line that was not understood was 
discussed, with poem, or portions of poem written upon 
blackboard. The children would give in their language 
what they thought the poem meant. The number of lines 
it took to express a thought was marked off, thus showing 
them that it took several lines of poetry to express. what 
could be expressed in one little sentence. 

“ Dark behind 7¢ rose the forest, 
Rose the black and gloomy pine-tree, 
Rose the firs with cones upon them; ” 

Without much trouble the children will tell you that 7 
means wigwam. ‘They, will tell you that the forest was back 
of the wigwam in which Nokomis lived. They will tell you 
why the forest looked black, and why the pine trees seemed 
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Burrows 
prought out a reprint of Nehemiah How’s 
narrative of his captivity in 1745-1747, from 
the original edition, with introduction and 


— The Brothers have just 


notes by Victor Hugo Paltsits. The orig- 
jnal very rare tract was printed at Boston, 
in 1748, after the death of the author, in 
prison, at Quebec, Canada, on May 25, 
1747. He was taken captive at Great 
Meadow (now Putney, Windham County, 
Vermont), on October 11, 1745. The edi- 
tor gives in his introduction a new histori- 
cal account of the beginnings of Indian 
incursions in the Connecticut Valley, dur- 
ing King George’s War, and presents, also, 
a bibliographical account of the original 
pamphlet, and a genealogy of the How 
family. An analytical index of about 
twenty-four columns concludes the volume 


—Baker & Taylor Co. have in prepara- 
tion ‘‘ The Evolution of Knowledge,” by 
Raymond St. James Perrin, in which the 
yarious philosophical systems are boiled 
down in a fair and scholarly manner, and 
into which the author has put fifteen years 
of research and hard thinking; and a 
greatly enlarged and revised edition of 
“Social Progress,” edited by Josiah Strong. 
A revolutionary book on physical culture 
by Dr. Austin Flint, with introduction by 
his father, will bear the title ‘‘ Power and 
Health Through Progressive Exercise.” 


—Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover, Chicago, 
have just ready ‘* Suggestions in Hand 
Work,” by Wilhelmina Seegmiller, which 
deals especially with paper weaving, tile 
matting, and educational art text sheets. 
The little book is profusely illustrated. 
They also issue ‘‘A Chemistry Manual and 
Loose-Leaf Note Book,” by John Whit- 
more, instructor in chemistry, Stamford, 
(Conn.) High School. The manual in- 
cludes experiments generally performed by 
first year pupils in chemistry. 


—The name of Sidney Lanier, the Amer- 
ican poet who died almost as sadly as did 
the English Keats, was unknown until it 
first appeared in Lippincott’s Magazine. It 
is therefore fitting that some charming and 
informing letters, which have never yet 
seen the light, should be published first in 
the same periodical for March. They are 
how edited with ‘‘ Recollections” by Mil- 
ton Harlow Northrup. 





HAS A STEPMOTHER 

A strapping lad of twelve was registered 
in one of the public schools of Philadel- 
Phia. He readily gave the several facts 
talled for, but he did not know whether 
his birthday fell on the tenth of November 
of December. The principal was sur- 
Prised at this display of ignorance on the 
part of so old a child, and he asked how it 
fame to pass that he hadn’t learned the 
date of his birth. ‘I wasn't born,” said 
the boy, ‘‘ I had a stepmother.” 

—March Lippincott’s 


' (of your state if desired) or 


A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE FREE 


(Grand Prize, Paris Exposition, 1900. Gold Medal, World's Fair, St. Lowis, 1904.) 


Birds and Nature Study Pictures in Natural Colors. Only pictures 
of the kind in the world. Nearly 1,000 subjects, 7x 9, photographed 
direct from nature in natural colors, completely covering the Animal, 
Mineral and Vegetable kingdoms, such as Birds, Nests, Eggs, Animals, 
Insects, Shells, Trees, Flowers, Plants, Fruits, Gems, Minerals, Pishes, 
Reptiles, Natural Wonders, etc. 

he practical use of these pictures in Homes, Private, Parochial, Kin- 
dergarten, Primary, Grammar, High Schools, Colleges and U niversities, 
has long been recognized by leading educators of to-day. They are very 
nice for rewards of merit, but are of special value to teachers and stu- 
dents of Nature Study, Kindergarten and Primary classes, in Language 
Work, Drawing and the Natural Sciences, also beautiful for framing, 
. making friezes, decorating homes, schools, libraries, cozy corners, rustic 
dens, etc. Every student, teacher, school, public library and home should have them, because their 
educational value is wonderful. We are the largest picture house in the world selling direct to the 
people. 75,000,000 printed; 20,000,000 sold the past year, 2,000,000 in one order. Assorted as desired, 
2 cents each for 13 or more; 100 for $1.80. Send 50 cents for fine collection of 25 Common Birds 

25 Game Birds, or 25 Bird Homes, or 25 Game, or 25 Fruits, or 25 Plants, 
or 25 Flowers, or 25 Animals, or 25 Gems, Gem Minerals, Ores, Coals and Corals, or 25 Insects, 
panteries, Sethe Bm, a Ay ge om Mushrooms, or 25 Miscellaneous. Postpaid. 

utiiul velour portfolio free with each set. Send 2-cent stamp to pa stage on 
and catalogue of pictures and publications. te eaareiaen a 


GEORGE F. GUM & CO., ART DEALERS AND PUBLISHERS, 741 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 














of Birds, mainly the familiar kinds, of land and water. 


Garden and Orchard, of the Farm and the Farmyard, of the Pasture and Forest, of the 
Lake, the Sea and the Shore. 


228 Wabasn Ave. 


BIRD BOOK SERIES 


EIGHT VOLUMES 














We present for the students and lovers of nature a series of eight volumes that treat 
They speak of the Birds of the 


Bright men and women, with eyes wide open, with tender and loving hearts, with 


cultured minds and warm poetic temperaments, have gone into the open of land and water 
and have brought us tidings from the birds in their native haunts, and seek to awaken an 
intelligent and a grateful interest in all classes, young and old, in their favorites, the 
marvelous denizens of the air, those beautiful and helpful creatures, the gift of God, so 
worthy of the admiration, the care, and the gratitude of man. 


There is a consideration of the habits of Birds, the utility of birds, their plumage, 


their songs, the care for their young, their skill in home building, their language, their 
mental and moral development, and their migratory movements. 


These volumes sweep the whole field of human interest in this domain of nature 


from the little ones who are just mastering the large type and the single sentence para- 
graphs of the printed page to the strong youth, enjoying and appreciative of the finest 
diction and most elevated sentiment, who is an enthusiast in ornithology. 


Volume I. Second Grade. 
160 pages. Cloth, 40c. 


Stories from Birdland. 


By Annie Chase. 
tions, 13 full-page. ‘ 


62 illustra- 


Stories from Birdland. Volume II. Third Grade. By Annie Chase. 52 illustra- 
tions, 30 full-page. 159 pages. Cloth, 40c. 

Aunt May’s Bird Talks. Fourth-Fifth Grade. By Mrs. F. M. Poyntz. 17 full- 
page, 9 colored, and 66 other illustrations. 162 pages. Cloth, 50c. 

Stories About Birds of Land and Water. Sixth-Eighth Grade. By M. and £. 


Kirby. 123 illustrations, many full-page. Small qto. 256 pages. Cloth, $1.00. 
A Year with the Birds. Seventh-Eighth Grade. By Wilson Flagg. 33 full-page 


and many other half-tone illustrations. 318 pages. Cloth, gold lettering, $1.00. 


Bird Hand-Books. Three Volumes. Seventh-Twelfth Grade. 
visor of Nature Study, St. Paul, Minn., Public Schools. 
Nature Study. 


By D. Lange, Super- 
Lecturer on Birds and 


1 How to Know 1oo Wild Birds of Indiana. 


Published under the auspices of 
the Indiana Audubon Society. Large 16mo. 


Paper, 25c.; Cloth, 50c. 


Il How to Know 100 Wild Birds of Illinois. 
Cloth, 50c. 


How to Know 100 Wild Birds of Missouri. 
Cloth, 50c. 


Large 16mo. Paper, 25c.; 


lll Large 16mo. Paper, 25c.; 





Total list price, $4.80 


If you mention Primary Education, we will send the set for $4.00, prepaid] 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


63 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 


50 Bromfield St. 
BOSTON 


809 Market St. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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gloomy. ‘They will know all about the fir trees with cones 
upon them. They will fully understand the gloomy back- 
ground, and appreciate the sunny picture before the wig- 
wam of the clear, sunny, shining Big-Sea-Water. 

It takes days to teach the lesson by having the children 
understand every line and every word in a line. If the 
poem is well taught and the children allowed to express the 
thought in their own language there will be no trouble about 
the paraphrase. 

When I was ready for the paraphrase, I again wrote por- 
tions of the poem upon the blackboard and told the children 
to write the story in their own language. As the poem was 
written upon the board there was very little trouble about 
the spelling. I spelled any words that they wanted to use 
that were not on the board. I answer any questions they 
ask me about the division of words, where to use capitals. 
Sometimes I would have them read over. portion where 
they had lost the thought, but / ad not compose for them. 


J do claim that the composition is theirs, and they do not - 


have as much help as the high school graduate. 


The Windmill Game 


ANNA B, BADLAM 


Note—Show pictures of windmills, and incidentally, give the children 
some information about Holland and its features, its people, its industries. 


Directions 


Arrange the children — according to size — in pairs, standing back to 
back. Have arms extended horizontally at sides. As the melody is 
sung a see-saw movement of the arms is used to imitate the turning of 
the sails. ‘The placing of the children back to back helps to give the 
appearance of the four sails moving, as the arms move up and down, now 
dipping to the right, now to the left. 


(MeLopy—*‘Annie Laurie”) 


The windmill’s ever turning, 
By night as well as day ; 
’Tis ever, ever busy, 
It never stops to play. 
O windmill ever turning, 
Your arms go round and round ; 
You keep on turning, turning, 
Till corn and wheat are ground. 


The windmill’s ever turning, 
’Tis busy day and night ; 
It grinds wheat, corn, and barley, 
To make our bread so light. 
O windmill ever turning, 
Your arms go round and round ; 
You keep on turning, turning, 
Till every kernel’s ground. 


The windmill’s ever turning 
It worketh with a will, 

It loiters not nor lingers, 
Nor idly standeth still. 

O windmill ever turning, 
To duty you attend ; 

You’re always, always ready, 
You are a steadfast friend. 


AvuTHOR’s NOTE— For a number of years it has been my pleasure to 
alternate a period of free-play exercises and educational games—each 
session—with the regular gymnastic period, the exercises of, which are 
based upon the Ling, or Swedish system. At the primary section of the 
Massachusetts State Teachers’ Convention held in Boston, last November, 


the general topic of the program, “School-room games,” was most 


admirably treated by Miss Gray, an able kindergartner, who—aided by a 
corps of young women —presented, in a most helpful and suggestive 
manner, a series of kindergarten games, which could easily be adapted 
for use in the primary grades. 

Thé games of the “‘ Windmill ” and the “ Kite” seemed to be particu- 
larly valuable in suggestion. I have therefore adopted the idea in each 
game, and have adapted it to the needs of my own classroom, No 
claim is made for originality, save in the mew verses—adapted to a well- 


known melody for each game — and the plan for introductory language _ 


lessons, 
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Hildegarde—a Missionary 


Sixty little foreigners in all stages of dirt, from a delicate 
shade of pearl gray to ebony black. It was not an inspiring 
sight—the first month was over and there were no visible 
signs of improvement—words seemed useless. 

At last I had an inspiration and Hildegarde was the result, 
Rewards belong to the dark ages, but what of a joint stock 
reward ? 

Hildegarde is a charming lady, her hair has that flaxen 
purity so dear to dark Slavonian eyes, and her dress is the 
most brilliant shade of red. 

When I took her out of her pasteboard house and intro. 
duced her to her joint stock parents there was a breathless 
silence. After long consideration Hildegarde was chosen 
from the many names submitted. It seemed in keeping 
with her blonde style of beauty. 

When it was suggested that Hildegarde should spend her 
spare time with the cleanest little girl great excitement 
prevailed. I am not sure that the price of soap did not 
rise. Even shoes were brushed and one young lady was 
found carefully scraping her nails with the carving knife. 

After careful inspection a six-year-old slave was chosen 
as the one most deserving of the company of the exclusive 
Hildegarde. I don’t think the poor little mite had ever 
dreamed that the honor would fall to her, and I am sure she 
treated her guest with the greatest respect, for she came 
back spotless. 

Hildegarde continued her missionary work for several 
weeks, but one Monday morning she failed to appear. Her 
little hostess gravely announced that she had the chicken- 
pox and that the doctor said that she must not go out in 
the cold. After a great deal of reasoning had been brought 
to bear, she was made to see the selfishness of her ways 
and in the afternoon Hildegarde returned to us carefully 
wrapped in shawls. 

After this public opinion decided that Hildegarde must 
not be allowed to go where she might be exposed to infection. 

She still pursues her noble calling, though her beauty is 
beginning to show the cruel effects of time. When she 
finally has to retire we hope her works will follow her. 

(Will the writer send present address ?—THE Ep1Tor) 


A little girl said to her mother, ‘‘ Please let Mary and I go to 
the store for some candy.” ‘* You should say ‘ Mary and me,” 
my dear,” answered the mother, and let them go. When they 
returned, the little girl called out, ‘‘ Mary and me are back again, 
mamma.” ‘* You should say, ‘ Mary and J,’ my dear.” ‘* Well, I 
don’t see why it’s ‘ Mary and me’ to go to the store and ‘ Mary 
and I’ to come back.”— Outlook 








Brownies planting trees around a neglected school-house 
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—Dr. Arthur J. Brown’s book on China, 
«New Forces in Old China,” gives some 
startling information on the rapidity with 
which China is adopting Western ideas. 
For instance, the Civil Service examina- 
tions are now based upon economics, rail- 
roading, international law, etc., in place of 
the Confucian classics. There are now 
over one hundred newspapers printed. in 
Chinese, while ten years ago there were 
none. The facts he adduces indicate that 
something like the advance that Japan has 
made among the nations of the world is to- 
day taking place in China. 


HOT HOUSE PLANTS 


Refinement in matters of social life pro- 
ceeds hand in hand with refinement in 
other lines as civilization advances. From 
the standpoint of the physician and of the 
anthropologist, it is a question whether 
the physical side of mankind is improving 
or degenerating. 

The method of bringing up children, 
especially in the families of the well-to-do 
—is too often a serious menace to the 
child’s health and development. Too much 
indoor life, too much supervision, too little 
freedom of motion and of will is undoubt- 
edly the cause of the many weaklings seen 
in the families of the wealthy. Such chil- 
dren have the characteristics of hot house 
plants. 

The remedy is, of course, to do away with 
the surplus care and attention bestowed 
on the child, to let the child do more for 
itself, have more freedom, more fresh air, 
more play with other children. Foods and 
medicines are only temporary helps for 
child weakness. Such a medicineas Scott's 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil, or the hypophos- 
phites, or some of the beef preparations, 
may be needed to give new strength and 
restore flesh —but nature is its own best 
doctor and in the end can take care of 
“hot house children ” if fond parents will 
only give nature a chance. 


THIS MY LIFE 


I strive to keep me in the sun; 
[I pick no quarrel with the years, 
Nor with the fates—not even the one 
That holds the shears. 


I take occasion by the hand; 

I’m not too nice ’twixt weed and flower ; 
I do not stay to understand ; 

I take mine hour. 


. 


The time is short enough at best. 

I push right onward while I may, 
T open to the winds my breast, 

And walk the way. 


A kind heart greets me here and there; 
[hide from it my doubts and fears. 
I trudge and say the path is fair 
Along the years. 
—John Vance Cheney in The Independent 
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A Divectory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 


AV “An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for 
LN school boards and teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very 
MIN best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and private schools, have been 

put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are 
A\ managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


AN Bala 


: Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
c3 ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Brormfieidad Street, Boston. 


FISHE comme ACENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, 


fills Positions every week in 
the year some of which you 
would like, 


Preceptress Private School, 8600 History, Geography, Church School. 575. 
2 English, Literature, Public Se hoo'. 8550 ry Travel ng Companion, Reading, 8700. 
NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D., Manager, 22 The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. Y. 


SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE. SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after our DRILL COURSE by mail. It prepares for Uniform, County, 
City, State EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjects for teachers’ certificates, kindergarten, home study. 
50, 000 Students. NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SY RACUSE, N. Y. 











Telephone, yee! 775-2. 

















Agencies are largely responsible for the increase in salaries the last few years. 


DUGATORS' EXCHANGE 4: 


{01 Tremont Street .C. A. Bidg. Long Established 
Boston, Mass. Santana Mie. 








Honest 
Persevering 














N two minutes on Aug. 28, 1901, Sup’t Hood of Rome, N. Y., selected two teachers for the city schools. He 
came in to the desk, shook hands, and did not even bit down. “We want a teacher in music.”—** $550?” 
“Yes.”"—" [ have just the woman, Miss Tucker, taught several years in Hillsboro, O., knows her work thor- 
oughly and does it well. She will fit you exactly.”—“Can I see her?”—* Yes, she is in Fayetteville, She will 
call on you to-morrow.”—“All right, so much for that. Now can you give me a good 7th grade teacher?”— 
** $4502"? —** $425 at first.’—-**Miss McFarland, T as a dollar, is just the woman.’”—*“Can I see 
Oswego graduate, three years’ experience, bright wo her, too?’’—“ To-morrow morning.”—“All right; 
good-bye.” And that is all there was of it. Both teachers were elected and both are fits, for we know both 
them and the schools of Rome. Fortunately Rome also knows this agency, which has furnished the city a great 
many teachers. Of course —— ee, wi = oa a 4 — for we do not always 
have just the fits in qualifications and in salary too, and we have to make ap- 
a ¥  B, But it is ail careful work whe'her it takes two weeks or two MINUTES 
Both hers en are still there. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY. - - Cc. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





An agency registration places you in touch with vacancies of whole sections of the country. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF HEW ENGLAND, 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 
THE FisK THRACHERS’? AGENOC 
Agency Manual sent free to any address. 


203 Michigan Blud., Chicago. 
414 Century Bidg, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. 
313 Rookery Bldg, Spokane. 


ME TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE ° °20°Gsyicton on 


Solicits business of Employers who appreciate careful service in their interests ; also of earnest, 
ambitious teachers whose work is worthy of investigation. 
RAILWAY EXCHANGE 


JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY ‘““sice? carcaco 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right along thru the year. Membership 
NOW good until close of season of 1905-6. Write for circulars and blank to-day. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. C. J. Albert, Manager 


TWENTIETH YEAR The largest “Western Agency. Colleges, State Normal Schools, Secondary Schools and 
Public Schools in all parts of the country supplied with teachers. Year Book free. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
SCHERMERHORN ——— 


The salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an ageacy registration. 





REGISTER NOW. 
Sites. 





4 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 
150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave. » Washington. 


04 Seventh St., Portland. 
518 Parrott Bldg, San Francisco, 
525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles. 














Oldest and Best known in U. 8. Est. 1855. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


















| TEACHERS 


q 

/Y Always has vatancies for competent Teachers. We deal with School 

Wh Sen Officials direct; our terms are reasonable; membership fee not neces- 

( fv tary. Now isthe time toenroll. Write to-day for new Manval. 
BUREAU 


1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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Editor’s Page 


April 


“A subtle red 
Of life is kindling every twig and stalk 
Of lowly meadow growths.” 


The only way to enter into the spring is to start with it 
and walk with it step by step. To feel the heart stir when 
the sap stirs, is to get into sympathy with every beginning 
of the new spring world. To get hungry for the first droop- 
ing alder and eye starved for the first maple flush is to en- 
joy these things as no professional can who goes abroad for 
facts and dates and other cold-blooded things. The teacher 
has the creating of the spring influence in her school-room 
in her own hands. It will be just what she makesit. Ifthe 
children ‘‘ don’t mind much about the spring,” let her go 
down deep in her own heart and find out why. There the 
reason can be found and nowhere else. 

Arbor Day will come,along naturally in the school if 
spring has been met in just the right way. That teacher is 
to be pitied who feels that it is a sudden thing come upon 
her and one more “ break” in the work. Have we learned 
the true significance of the day, as we have “kept” it year 
after year? Have we learned to talk about /ve trees and 
not dead ones? To regard trees with a human companion- 
ship and not calculate how many railroad ties they would 
make—to see its beneficence while alive rather than its money 
value after it is cut down? Forestry is becoming a profes- 
sion in America as in other countries. ‘Tell the little boys 
about that and what the word Forester means after a man’s 
name. 

What to do on Arbor Day in the primary school-room to 
emphasize the day most happily must be, like every other 
celebration day, a matter of personal experience. The 
setting of the exercises will mean much: the blackboard 
pictures, the early buds and tree beginnings that can be 
brought in by the children, go far to fill the children with 
happy anticipation. ‘To make a bower of the room after the 
children have gone home the night before is a grievous mis- 
take. Better have far less and let the children have a hand 
in it. Let them decide where this or that shall be placed in 
the room, and wait for their decision as if the fate of nations 
depended upon it. Let it be the Children’s Day. Exer- 
cises, games, and little (@/most) impromptu plays are always 
good. We have all learned not to drill and wear the children 
* out beforehand with formal things. Make everything seem 
as spontaneous as possible even if it has been cut-and-dried 
beforehand. To attend the planting of trees in a big yard 
with the older ones is all right, but that is not the little chil- 
dren’s own time. They must have something of their own 
to feel a little responsibility about. 


The Paul Revere Month 


“A Signal Lantern Society ” — and what a happy name— 
has been organized for the children by the Paul Revere 
Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution in 
Boston. Why cannot something of this kind be introduced 
into the schools? The little ones would love it and get the 
historical spirit. They could hold their own little society 
meetings through the year, and then meet in some center 
for a rousing good time on the nineteenth of April? 
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Editor’s Address 


[Mrs.] Eva D. KELLecc 
Sharon, Mass. 





Teacher's Round Table 


But few replies have been received in answer to the 
proposed Question. Why? ~*That’s the mystery. This 
myth of Pegasus and Bellerophon must be well known. It 
is one of the most wide spread of all myths and occurs 
in some form in about every cultivated language. It has 
been a favorite subject for painters and sculptors and js 
constantly alluded to in literature. From Shakespeare to 
the high school graduate poets and orators have talked of 
the “winged Pegasus.” Since the myth wave overflowed 
the children the teachers have regaled the youngest of them 
with visions of the hideous chimera in the sky who is thus 
described by Homer: 

“A mingled monster of no mortal kind, 
Behind, a dragon’s fiery tail was spread; 
A goat's rough body bore a lion’s head; 
Her pitchy nostrils flaky flames expire; 
Her gaping throat emits infernal fire.” 

A mother walking with her little girl, who had heard the 
myth at school, saw her gaze at the fleecy sky with an anx- 
ious face and a little shudder. ‘“ What is it, dear?” asked 
the mother. “I’m thinking of that dreadful chimera,” 
sighed the little girl. 

The wisdom of telling this myth to little children was the 
subject appointed in January number for discussion at the 
April Round Table. 





Helps in Teaching Language 


For three years I have ‘used the editorial searchlight to 
find a primary teacher who could and would tell others every 
month how she has taught language successfully to the first 
and second grades. I am still without the looked-for help. 
I once asked a class of sixty primary teachers at a Teacher's 
Institute, “ How many of you like to teach language?” 
But two hands were raised and they drooped in a minute, 
It is not easy to teach five, six, and seven-year-old chil- 
dren to use the English language correctly. But there must 
be a fair proportion of primary teachers who have succeeded 
in doing this well even if they are too modest to come out 
and say so. Will not teachers tell us more of their experi- 
ence in doing this work, where the hard places are, and how 
they have striven to overcome them? I will give large space 
to this subject, teachers. Will you not try to help each 
other in the pages of this paper? 





Robin Hood 


The story of this fascinating personage, whether he lived 
or not, is always of thrilling interest to children. I have 
tried to have it prepared in a way it could be safely given to 
the children, and Miss Jollie has done her difficult task well. 
Yo tell this legendary story and not make the outlaw chief 
too much of a hero, will be the teacher’s critical undertak- 
ing. Everything connected with the life of this merry band 
in the greenwood forest will appeal to the boys who are at 
an age to fancy a jolly highwayman in “ Lincoln green,” 
who isn’t very wicked, as an enviable fellow. Yet this half 
mythical story will be read by the children some time and 
they had better get it in the right way, told with discrimina- 
tion, than to absorb it as forbidden fruit. The story of 
William Tell will follow in the May number. 





Why not take Miss Long’s Spring Maiden into the school- 
room as an everyday companion? The children, especially 
the boys, need the softening influence of this beautiful per 
sonality in association with spring’s offerings. Fastet 
Primary Epucation, open at this page, on the wall so that 
children can absorb it every day. 
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—Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, in the March 
Scribner’s, reviews with great clearness 
and striking illustration the part which 
Government education has played in the 
industrial development of modern Europe. 
He ascribes the great advance in Germany 
and Switzerland to their fostering tech- 
nical education, and the backward move- 
ment of England and France to their im- 
perfect methods of education. He also 
points out the way for the United States 
to keep its place at the head of industrial 
nations. 


—One of the most attractive ‘features of 
the Lewis and Clark Exposition to teachers 
will be the Educational Congress that will 
be held during August. Ten or twelve of 
the leading educators of America will ap- 
pear on the program being prepared for the 
occasion, and it can be safely predicted 
that it will far surpass in interest and 
worth any meeting of its kind ever held on 
this coast. It is impossible to say just 
who will be secured to address the Con- 
gress at this time, but it is certain that 
Booker T. Washington and many other 
men of his prominence will be present. 
Many of the county institutes will be sus- 
pended for this year, and the funds placed 
at the disposal of the committee arranging 
the Congress. These sums, with the one 
thousand dollars to be given by the Exposi- 
tion authorities and the funds belonging to 
the State Teachers’ Association, will give 
the committee on arrangement three thou- 
sand or four thousand doHars to secure 
speakers. The State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be held during the session of the 
Congress and will give all its influence as 
well as the financial aid at its command to 
the enterprise. 





VAOATION SOHOOLS 


The women who are making great dis- 
plays of the work of the students in the 
vacation schools are claiming altogether 
too much. In the short term allowed the 
vacation schools the proficiency shown 
could never have been brought about but 
for the work done in the grades during the 
year. Vacation schools are all right and 
are doing a good work, but they must not 
claim greater success than comes from 
ordinary school work, especially when the 
chief part of the instruction was given in 
the public schools and for the larger part 
of the year.—Chicagu Chronicle 


Tue BrycHaM SCHOOL, 
ASHVILLE, N. C. 


Feux F. Daus DupiicatTor Co., 


New YorK 
Dear Sirs: 


In my judgment your “‘ Tip Top” Dupli- 
cator is the best thing of its kind, and I 
have tried several. 


Cou. Rk. Brnesam, Supt. 


DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
(Continued from Page. 195) 


Agencves create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 


THE BREWER ACENCY. 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS. 6900 POSITIONS FILLED THE AUDITORIUM, CHICAGO. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 


8i CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N.Y. 


5 Teachers wanted for good positions in 
Leap 5) EP 


W. X. CRIDER ° ROME, NEW YORK 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY wed o. 
Yorktown Heights, N.Y. Gatalegns tees.” 
1. Admits to membership only the better clase of teachers — registra- 

tion fee returned to others at once. 


N « Y. STAT 
2. Returns fee if its services are not satisfactory. 


* 7 
Minneapoli 
3. Makes specialty of Placing teachers in Middle State’, and in the 


, 
Te a Cc h ers West. Largest salaries paid there. 
. 4. Is conducted by experienced educators and business men. 


5. Has had phenomenal success in placing its members during the 
Agency... 
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HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 
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Address 327-31 14th Ave., S. E. Minneapolis, Mion. 


TEACHER Ss’ does the busineés in the Pacific Northwest. Seventh year. All classes 
of position, Competent teachers wanted. Write for 1905 Year Book and 
AC E N cy registration blank. B.F. Brintnall, Mgr., 523 N.Y. Bik., Seattle, Wash. 


EAST AND WEST 


Between ST. PAUL AND PORTLAND through Fargo, Bismarck, 
Billings, Helena, Butte, Spokane, Seattie, Tacoma, run the 
punctual, magnificently appointed trains of the 


ORTHERN PACIFIC RY. 


Remember this when going to the 


Lewis and Clark Exposition 


at Portiand in 1905 




















C. E. FOSTER, Dist. Pass. Agt., 207 Old South Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Send four cents for Lewis & Clark Bookl:t to 


A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 























‘A Superintendent Answers 


THE QUESTION: ‘“ What is the most helpful reading in the line of periodicals for 
teachers?” 
“A live magazine dealing entirely with professional subjects is 


FIRST in my estimation.” 


AMERICAN EDUCATION SUPPLIES THIS DEMAND 
BECAUSE IT CONTAINS: 


Leading Articles. Practical ideas of practical |School News. Teachers are kept in touch 
school subjects by the foremost educators. with their co-laborers 1d events of iuter- 
School Men of the Hour. [Illustrated sketches est in the educational world, both state 
of leading school men and women. and national. 
Best to be Found. A summary of the best |Examinations and Answers. Both the 
articles in current educational journals. Uniform and the Regents’, correct and 
For the School Room. Practical methods, | authentic. 
helps and suggestions. ‘Present History. 
Editorials. Discussions of those ideas and con- portant events. 
ditions that make for progress and influence |Current Literature. Reviews and selections 
in the profession. from the best books, 


THE ANSWER: 


Summary of the most im- 








AMERICAN EDUCATION, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 
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Little Plays for the Children 
Vill 


In the Orchard 


ALICE E, ALLEN 


(All rights reserved) 
The Story 


UT into the orchard one warm morning in early April, 
came Farmer Brown and the three little Browns — 
Fred, Molly, and Teddy. Farmer Brown carried 
one big spade and three little spades. Each of the 
little folks carried a tiny tree. 

Each little Brown found just the best place in the orchard 
for his tree. Then they all dug, Farmer Brown helping. 

When the holes were deep enough, very carefully they 
set out the little trees. ‘‘ Now,” said Molly, as they all 
went back to the farmhouse, “we’ve done our part. All 
you’ve got to do, little trees, is to grow and grow and grow.” 

The little trees were not alone on the hill. First there 
were three old apple trees. Some days there were sun- 
beams and some days there were raindrops and some days 
there were both sunbeams and raindrops. There were 
breezes, too, which swayed the little trees gently. There 
were bees and birds, and by and by on the big old trees 
there was a wealth of sweet pink blossoms. 

By and by, after the blossoms had all fallen, when the 
days had grown long and warm and drowsy, there were tiny 
green apples on the old trees. Every day these grew bigger 
and rosier and riper. 

“ Will we never have any leaves and blossoms and fruit? ”’ 
said the little trees to each other. The biggest old tree of 
all heard the little low whisper. She bent down toward the 
little trees. 

“Just wait,” she said gently. ‘ Wait and look up and 
drink in the rain and the sun, and some day you'll be as big 
and strong and useful as we are.” 

Then the days grew shorter and cooler. One day, into 
the orchard, came Farmer Brown and the little Browns. 
Each little Brown carried a basket. The farmer shook the 
trees gently. The ripe fruit fell and the children gathered 
it up in baskets. Before they went away they looked at 
their little trees. “ They are growing a little, I think,” said 
Fred, anxiously. “Just wait until next spring,’ said the 
farmer. 

Then away they went— Farmer Brown and the little 
Browns. ‘ The days were cold and short now. By and by 
who should dance into the orchard but Jack Frost himself. 
After he had gone, the leaves on the old trees were 
crisp and yellow. And a big wind came and swept them all 
to the ground. The birds flew away. And one day with 
the softest touch in all the world, the snow came and 
wrapped the orchard in a fleecy blanket of white. Then a 
strong storm wind blew and the trees bent before him. The 
little trees shivered. 

The old apple tree spoke again gently. ‘“ Never mind 
the wind, little trees. He is sometimes rough, but he is 
your friend. This is winter — our resting time. And then 
comes spring —the time of buds and bees and birds and 
blossoms. Just look up and wait.” 

The little trees waited. By and by, a warm wind blew 
out of the south. Then the raindrops came back. The 
snow melted. Every day lovely new things happened in the 
orchard. One morning in April, when everything and 
everybody was'so glad they had to sing, up the hill came 
the three little Browns. The big trees rippled and rustled 
their new leaves in welcome. ‘The bees buzzed in the blos- 
soms. The birds sang. Straight to the little trees ran Fred 
and Molly and Teddy. When they saw them — their very 
own little apple trees—the little Browns just stood still and 
clapped their hands for joy. 

For what do you think? Fred’s showed a clump of tiny 
green leaves. Molly’s had one real pink and white bunch 


of blossoms. And Teddy’s had a wee brown nest. And in 


the nest there were three bits of blue eggs. 
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Directions 


Choose a free space — as large as possible — for the orchard. Choose 
children to play Farmer Brown, Fred, Molly, and Teddy; two or three 
old Apple Trees; the three Little Trees, Sunbeams, Raindrops, Breezes, 
Bees, Birds, Jack Frost, and Snowflakes. Of the Sunbeams, Raindrops, 
Breezes, Bees, Birds, and Snowflakes, there may be as few or as many as 
desired—two of each will be sufficient. 

By introducing well-known songs, as suggested, the little play may be 
made into a complete Arbor Day Exercise, in which the whole school 
may take part. 


The Play 


In the orchard stand the old apple trees. (The children taking tree 
parts should enter heart and soul into the life of the tree. Their feet are 
roots, their bodies trunks, their arms outspread are branches, their fingers 
twigs. One may stand stiff and straight and strong. One may bea little 
bent, etc. If possible, let children study apple trees from nature before 
giving play.) Up the hill come Farmer Brown, Fred, Molly, and little 
Teddy. The farmer carries the spades; the children, little apple trees. 
(These should be the tiniest children in the school.) 


Farmer Brown (good-naturedly) Good day this is for 
planting trees. Ground’s about right, too. 


(Farmer and children talk among themselves about weather, trees, etc. 
Bring in mention of Arbor Day if desired. They come to the orchard, 
select places for trees, etc. They dig the holes and set out the trees, one 
after another, each little Brown holding his tree in place. While trees 
are being planted, Fred, Molly, and Teddy, or whole school may sing a 
planting song. When the trees are set out, Farmer Brown hurries back 
to his work, and the little Browns follow, each calling out some advice 
to his tree.) 

(Trees left to themselves begin to whisper softly.) 


First Old Tree (gently to little trees) Just stand still, little 
trees. Stand still and look up, and first you know— 

All of the Old Trees (gladly) You'll begin to grow ! 

First Old Tree See—here are the April Sunbeams — 

Second Old Tree And the April Raindrops aren’t far be- 
hind— 

Third Old Tree Wark, I hear the April Breezes— 


(Sunbeams, Breezes, and Raindrops dance into orchard. They may 
sing a little song of April, growing time, green leaves, etc, or children 
may arrange a little conversation in which Trees take part. During this 
Sunbeams and Raindrops give Old Trees green leaves and rosy blooms— 
children hold these airily.) 


First Old Tree Our apple blooms are so sweet— 
Second Old Tree UWHere come the Bees, now! 


(In fly the Bees. They may sing a song of blossoms and honey, or 
may buzz gaily in and out sipping honey from blossoms, They fly away 
and return as many times as desired.) 


Second Old Tree Our leaves are so green. 


Third Old Tree And the winds are so sweet and warm. 
All Here are the birds now! 


(In fly Birds. Trees rustle delightedly. Birds fly about, building 
nests and singing. They may sing real song or children may arrange a 
little bird talk about best places to build, etc. The nests which birds put 
in branches may be empty ones, plenty of which are found on the ground 
after a high wind. After the nests are built, the apple blossoms fall. 
The Sunbeams and Raindrops bring tiny apples—little green balls will 
do—which they hang on old apple trees. ) ; 


First Little Tree (eagerly) Tell us, old trees, why don’t 
we have green leaves and pretty flowers and fruit— 

Second Little Tree And bees— 

Third Little Tree And birds— 

First Old Tree (gently) Just wait, little trees. Look up 
and drink in all the sun and rain you can and some day 
you'll be strong and tall and useful, too. 

All Just wait, little trees. 


(Introduce as much conversation suitable to the orchard as desired. 
By and by, the Sunbeams hang ripe red and yellow apples on the trees. 

The old trees bend with their weight. Up the hill come Farmer 
Brown, Fred, Molly, and Teddy. They exclaim at the ripe fruit. They 
taste and smack their lips. The farmer shakes the trees. The children 
gather the fruit. Before they go, they look at the little trees, and talk 
about them. Then they run away.) 


Molly (calling back) Good bye, old trees. 

Fred Say, we'll think of you next winter when we eat 
these apples. 

Teddy Good bye, little trees. By and by, you'll have 
apples, too. 

All Good bye. 


(Breezes run rapidly about orchard. Trées rustle. In comes Jack 
Frost. He gives the old trees yellow leaves. Breezes blow harder. 
Leaves fall. Birds fly away. They may sing suitable song if desired. 
Breezes blow sharp and shrill. Trees bend. Little trees shiver.) 
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“HOW TO INVEST” 


SENT FREE © 


A valuable book full of sound advice 
for those who would iuvest safely. Eape- 
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Old Tree (encouragingly) Never fear, little trees. Let 
the wind bend you. He won’t break you. This is winter, 
our happy resting-time. 

Ai Hush, here are the Snowflakes ! 


(Snowflakes dance and drift through orchard. They may scatter wool 
or white paper stars. Breezes blow. It is winter. Continue as long as 
desired. Then in come the Raindrops, the Sunbeams, the warm Breezes. 
Snowflakes scurry away.) 


Old Trees (gladly) It is spring ! 


(Little Trees begin to stretch up. Lift arms to show growing 
branches. Sunbeams and Raindrops play about, bringing back the 
leaves and ‘blossoms. One Sunbeam hands Fred’s tree a few leaves. 
Another gives Molly’s a bunch of blossoms. Teddy’s tree stands bare 
and brown. But when the birds come back, one daring robin selects it 
for his bit of a nest. Arrange as much conversation as desired. By and 
by, up the hill come Fred, Molly, and Teddy. They shout with joy.) 


Fred Just see my tree—it has some leaves ! 
Molly Oh, oh, mine has some real apple blossoms ! 
Teddy Oh, oh, oh, see mine—see mine! (All cluster 


about.) It has a really, truly bird’s nest. It has! It has! 
Ail Oh, oh, oh (clap hands)! And eggs! One, two, 
three! 
(Trees sway and rustle leaves softly. Bees buzz. Birds sing.) 





How Flies Brush Their Coats 


Willie, flushed and happy, had just come in from the 
barn, where he had been playing hide-and-seek. 

“IT guess my little boy needs to find a brush,” said 
mother, looking up from her work. For there were 
clinging to his pretty sailor suit bits of dry grass and seeds 
from the mows, and some were playing peek-a-boo in the 
little fellow’s hair. 

‘“*O mother, can’t I wait? I’m too tired now.” 

“Tf flies had been playing hide-and-seek they wouldn’t 
allow a speck of dust to stay on their heads. They’d brush 
it off,” casually remarked Aunt Nan. 

“Flies!” exclaimed Willie, incredulously. 
they get their brushes, I’d like to know?” 

“ Oh, they have them, and use them,” laughed Aunt Nan. 

“Hair brushes?’’ questioned Willie; and his face took 
on a perplexed look. 

“Yes, and with them they always keep themselves very 
clean. Have you never seen a fly rub his delicate front legs 
over his head?” 

« Lots and lots of times,” replied Willie, quickly. 

“* Well,” resumed Aunt Nan, “ there are a great many hairs 
on the under side of a fly’s feet and legs, and these form tiny 
hair brushes. When any dust gets ona fly’s head, he brushes 
it off at once, and then he rubs his legs together, as you have 
probably noticed. This is so that no dust may cling to the 
little brushes.” 

“ Hurrah, Mr. Fly!” exclaimed Willie. “I guess you 
needn’t think you’re the only one who can use a brush, even 
if the other fellow doesn’t carry his brushes round on his 
feet?” 

Away he ran; and when he came back, mother said her 
little boy looked neat enough to be kissed.—Se/. 


“Where'd 


What Makes the Sea Salt 


Vidkin and Skilfin were two brothers. Vidkin was rich 
and Skilfin was poor. Vidkin had a wonderful mill. He 
could make anything with it. It made wonderful furniture 
and houses. It made nice clothes for him and his wife. 
He couldn’t spend all his money that he had. So he 
stopped it up. And he gave it to Skilfin. Skilfin was 
afraid that he would take it back. So Skilfin got it a work- 
ing. And he made a lot of gruel and fish. And he had so 
much that all the plates were full. And he ran to Vidkin as 
fast as he could go. And Vidkin stopped it. Anda cap- 
tain wanted to buy it. And Vidkin sold it. And the cap- 
tain put it on his ship. And it made a lot of salt. And it 
got so full that the ship sank. And the mill is going yet. 
That is why the sea is salt. 

—Daniel J. Kelley (Grade Il), in School Magazine 
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and plash; To schoolwewill gai-ly go... 


The bell is the bugle that calls us to go. 


Oh ho! Ohho! Ohho! 

Our shield the umbrella, we carry it so.* 
Ohho! Ohho! Ohho! Refrain 

How fresh and how sweet is the smell of the air! 
Oh ho! Ohho! Ohho! 

How green and how clean are the grasses so fair! 
Oh ho! Ohho! Ohho! Refrain 

Oh, surely we need all the beautiful showers ! 
Oh ho! Ohho! Ohho! 

For growing young things like the children and 

flow’rs. 

Ohho! Ohho! Ohho! Refrain 


* Arm raised vertically with hand extended horizontally above head.) 
(Words and music by Nellie R. Cameron) 





A Woodland Baby 


(Recitation) 


Little Curlyhead, tucked in tight 
Under a blanket snowy white, 
Softly cuddled all in a heap, 

Lay till springtime fast asleep. 


Wake-robin called close to her ear, 

“Get up, Curlyhead! May day is here !” 
So out she peeped, dear little thing, 
Bonny Baby Fern, round as a ring !—Se/. 





To the April Violet 


NELLIE R. CAMERON 
Recitation 


With your little upturned fit 
Smiling with a tender gracé 
From your modest, lowly 
To the heaven above y% 
In your quiet cool retreat 
Nestling shyly at our feet 
Little blossom, fair ands 
All the children love ym 


Oh, my dainty, pretty pet, 

Little blue-eyed violet, 

Your sweet face we’ll not forget 
If you fade away. 

When you open wide your eyes 

With that look of glad surprise, 

On the blue and cloudless skies 
And the sunny day. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT FOR THE ROOK 
ISLAND 


It has just been announced that to pro- 
vide for the increased volume of traffic on 
Rock Island lines, a large amount of new 
equipment will be delivered, during the 
month of March, on orders placed several 
months ago. It is indicative of the indus- 
trial and commercial prosperity of Rock 
Island states that, even before the receipt 


of the new equipment, it has been found 


necessary to place another large order for 
delivery in the early summer. 

The rolling stock which will be placed in 
service this month includes twenty new 
pattern passenger cars from the Pullman 
shops, which embody so many comfort- 
contributing devices that they make a dis- 
tinct advance in day passenger equipment. 
This new departure will come as a surprise 
to the western traveling public. Ten of 
the cars will be seventy-foot chair cars, 
furnished with sixty-four twin reclining 
chairs, seating as many people. The in- 
terior finish is Mexican mahogany; decora- 
tion is olive green, with plain green lines, 
and the chairs are upholstered in green. 
The cars are equipped forlighting both by 
Pintsch gas and electricity and are fitted 
with electric fans, for ventilation and 
cooling. 

The other ten cars are seventy-foot vesti- 
buled coaches, with seating capacity for 
eighty. The seats are upholstered in ma- 
roon plush; otherwise the decorations are 


the same as in the chair cars. All the cars 
have very large double plate glass windows 
and are equipped with Pullman Standard 
six-wheel trucks. 

“One new feature that will be introduced 
jn these cars is an improved draft gear 
with 125,000 pounds spring capacity. This 
is about six times the spring capacity of 
the ordinary passenger coach. On heavy 
trains, pulled by giant locomotives, this 
increased capacity of the draft gear pre- 
vents disagreeable jars in starting and 
stopping of trains. 

An order is also in for over 4,000 freight 
cars of various kinds, including : 

1,500 refrigerator cars. 

1,500 box cars. 

500 furniture cars. 

475 coal flats. 

350 special design dump cars. 

250 convertible coal and ballast cars. 

25 drop bottom stock cars. 

The Rock Island will also receive, during 
March, 65 new locomotives of various 
kinds, including twenty Pacific type pas- 
Senger, ten Atlantic type passenger, fifteen 
freight, and twenty switch engines. An 
additional order for fifty locomotives will 
be placed in the near future, for delivery 
in the summer. 

Of the new motive power to be delivered 
this month, six of the passenger engines 
are to be equipped with a new super-heating 
device, being the latest development in 
locomotive construction, to secure economy 
in the generation and efficiency in the use 
of steam. Briefly, the device consists of 
Teturn steam flues inside the upper fire 
tubes leading from the fire box. The 
steam from the dome, in passing through 
this system, is exposed to heat which 
Taises its temperature, evaporating en- 
trained water and the steam passes per- 
fectly dry to the cylinder. 

his new equipment, which is to be 
added to from time to time, places the 

Rock Island in the front rank among west- 
€fn railroads in the matter of transporta- 

N facilities. The foresight manifested 

thus meeting, and adequately providing 
for, the exigencies of increased traffic, is 
characteristic of the progressive policy of 

Rock Island management. 


Miss ANNE L. PAGE will conduct 


A SUMMER COURSE OF STUDY 


at her home in Danvers, Massachusetts, for graduated Kindergartners and Primary Teachers. The object of this 
course is t » give a comprehensive idea of the 


KINDERGARTEN THEORY AND PRACTICE 
For terms and particulars send for circular. Address as above, 


N. E. A. CONVENTION 


Asbury Park 


NEW. JERSEY 


July 3-7, 1905 
eo NEW JERSEY CENTRAL 


Two Routes From New York: 


All Rail Line and Sandy Hook Boats 


Shortest — Quickest — Picturesque 





















Illustrated N. E. A. Folder sent to any address by C. M. BURT, General 
Passenger Agent, New Jersey Central, 143 Liberty Street, New York City. 
Drop us # postal. 


50,000 TEACHERS 


Use the Augsburg Drawing Manuals 


THREE OF THEM cover all Grades 
$2.25 for the Set, prepaid 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


63 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 


FREE 












228 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


TEACHERS 

Where do you fail in your teaching? 

We will tell you. IN THE LANGUAGE WORK. Send 
$1.10 and secure Everyday English, Vols. I. and II., and read 
the books through. You will find them as interesting as the latest 
novel and much more satisfying. Besides you will strengthen 
yourself. Your Superintendent will notice the improvement, and 
after that perhaps get you a better position. 

TRY IT. 

Educational Publishing Company : 


Enclosed find $1.10. 


50 Bromfield St. 
BOSTON 


809 Market St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 





Please send me Everyday English in two volumes. 


Name 


State. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


HAND SEWING LESSONS 


A Graded Course for Schools. By Sarah Ewell Krolik 
Over 100 Illustrative Cuts. Cloth, 50 Cents 


"Tits is a book for the school and the home. It gives the trained teacher printed 
instructions for pupils and gives a practical course for normal classes, high school 
work, and for the higher grades of the common school. The models are of a con- 
venient size to place in a book, yet large enough to illustrate the lessons. Manila leaves 
at the back of the book afford a display of such models, and form the best recommendation 
of proficiency. Girls of twelve, under direction of a teacher or a mother, can make the 
models readily and develop skill, patience and a love for needlework. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 











Boston 
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Recitations 


NELLIE R, CAMERON 


The Birth of Arbor Day 


In the prairie state of Nebraska, 
One happy April morn, 

Thirty-three years this springtime, 
Our Arbor Day was born. 


The prairies were green and grassy 
Like beautiful billowy seas, 

But the people in vain were longing 
For a sight of the leafy trees. 


_ So their council assembled together 
The first month of the year ; 
They said, ‘ A day shall be chosen 
When Springtime draweth near 


To plant the trees, for we love them. 
We'll make this state of ours 

One glorious leafy arbor 
For children, birds and flowers.” 


Then all the people helped them, 
Till many thousands of trees 
Throughout the state of Nebraska 

Rejoiced in the summer breeze. 


And wise, good Governor Morton, 
Oh, did he understand 

That the beautiful plan he started 
Would spread o’er all the land, 


Till in many a state of the union 
Myriad trees would spring 

In beautiful shining splendor 
His honor and praise to sing? 


My Treasure Box 


(Nore — The child who recites this may hoid a large, red apple cut 
crosswise and laid carefully together. 
laid open displaying the seeas. 
put together again.) 


This is a little treasure box ; 
Although it has no keys or locks. 


A wondrous treasure does it hold, 
More precious than a purse of gold. 


These shining pointed seeds you see, 
Each one contains an apple tree. 


But every little seed we’ve found 
Must first be hidden in the ground ; 


And by and by, the fairy elves, 
Sunbeam and Raindrop, come themselves, 


To make each little seed they see 
Into a glorious apple tree. 


How strong it grows! how green and fair, 
Tossing its myriad leaves in air ! 
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On the third stanza, the apple is 
On the last stanza, the halves may be 





In spring, its white and roseate blooms 
Scatter a thousand sweet perfumes. 


And then, at last, one splendid day 
Foretold by all the blooms of May, 


A hundred rosy apples swing, 
Sweet sequel to the flowers of Spring. 


Hundreds of apples from one seed ! 
Ah ! tis a fairy tale indeed ! 


No wonder, tho’ it has no locks, 
I call shis apple, “treasure box.” 


The Heroes of the Forest 


I am a tree of the forest, 
And well I remember the day 
When the flames of a terrible fire 
Swept swiftly along its fierce way ! 


And oh! the crackling and roaring 
As madly the monster drew near ; 
My heart to its centre was quaking, 
My leaflets all trembled with fear. 


The air then grew smoky and stifling, 
And lurid flames leaped into sight ; 

Their breath was as hot as a furnace, 
Their trail was as black as the night ! 


Oh joy, they have come to the rescue, 
Those heroes so noble and brave, 
To fight with the terrible fire, 
The trees of the forest to save ! 





And now, I am safe; I am happy ; 
Sing, sing to the gay, laughing breeze, 
*‘ All praise to the glorious heroes 
Who rescue the beautiful trees !”’ 






Their Secret 


The little buds have a secret, 
And they love to keep it so well 
That the smiling sun must coax them 
Before they will ever tell. 


And the skies with tears will beg them 
And plead for many a day, 

Ere the buds will show the treasures 
They’ve hidden so safely away ! 


At last, all green and shining, 
They’ll,spread them on bush and tree, 

And thus they will publish their secret 
For all the world to see ! 








A CREAMY FOOD 
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Scott’s Emulsion is cod liver oil prepared as a 


food — not a food like bread or meat, but more 


like cream; in fact, it is the cream of cod liver 


oil. At the same time it is a blood-maker, 4 


nerve tonic and a flesh-builder. 


But principally 


it is food for tired and weak digestions, for all 


who are fat-starved and thin. 
take; children like it and ask for more. 


We'll send you a sample free 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 


It is pleasant to 
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TEACHING READING 


The PRIMARY EDUCATION wishes to in- 
augurate a movement in behalf of the 
teaching of reading. The plan contem- 
plates the sending of at least a hundred 
teachers to Chicago next summer for a six 
weeks’ normal course dealing with the 
principles of the teaching of reading. 
This is a large undertaking, of course, but 
it is only the large movements which bring 
results. The Primary EDUCATION has a 
co-operative plan which makes it possible 
for a hundred teachers to take this six 
weeks’ training under the personal instruc- 
tion of Ed Amherst Ott, one of the most 
succesful teachers of reading in the coun- 
try. The Primary Epucation has ar- 
ranged to secure his services for this 
special work. One hundred teachers who 
improve this opportunity can go back to 
help their fellow teachers agg to help stu- 
dents to prepare for debates, for contests 
and for the commencement programs in a 
more intelligent way. 





A DELIGHTFUL EASTER EXOURSION. 
Gettysburg, Harper's Ferry, Washing- 
ton and Philadelphia. 

The Lehigh Valley Road announce a 
most interesting trip for Easter week. 
Leaving Boston at 6 Pp. M. on Monday, 
April 17, and New York on Tuesday at 7.40 
a. M., the party will proceed to Allentown 
where dinner is to be served in the Hotel 
Allen. Thence through Reading and 
Harrisburg to Gettysburg, where the Eagle 
Hotel will be made the headquarters. 

Next day is to be spent on the Historic 


_ field, and Culp’s Hill, Round Top, Ceme- 


tery Hill, Devils’ Den, the Bloody Swale, 
the Wheat Field, the Peach Orchard and 
all other points of interest will be visited 
under the direction of Captain Luther W. 
Minnigh. A better idea of this battle, the 
turning point of the civil war, can be ob- 
tained in this way than by reading count- 
less books on the subject. The story of 
the conflict is told by one who saw the 
fight, and it is listened to on the very spots 
where the incidents he describes occurred. 

Next morning a start is made for Hagers- 
town where a stop is to be made at the 
Hotel Hamilton for dinner. The next stop 
is Harper’s Ferry, the scene of John 
Brown’s raid; and in the early evening 
Washington is reached. 

Friday and Saturday are to be spent at 
the Capital, opportunity being given to 
visit all places of interest under the care 
of a competent conductor. In addition, 
side trips to Mt. Vernon, Alexandria and 
Arlington will be arranged at special rates. 

The start for Philadelphia will be made 
on Sunday morning. Three hours will be 
spent here, during which time dinner will 
be served. 

The party is due to arrive in New York 
at4 Pp. mM. and in Boston next morning at 
8a.M. 

The rate for this personally-conducted 
trip is $22.00 from New York, $32.00 from 
Boston. Teachers will find this trip most 
interesting and instructive, as well as be- 
ing very reasonable in price. 

For detailed information, address A. J. 
Simmons, G. E. P. A., 355 Broadway, 
New York. 


FREE SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Alto Pass, Ill., Mareh 12, 1905. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 
Chieago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 

The $10.00 Library, consisting of 40 vol- 
umes, suitable for first and second grade 
pupils, just received, and to say that we are 
well pleased with it doesn’t half express our 
gratification. 

The pupils are reading the books eagerly 
and the parents also are deeply interested 
and are just as anxious to read as the chil- 
dren. 

This is certainly a step in the right 
direction, for these are all pure, wholesome 
books and will enable pupils to lay by a 
store of useful knowledge for the future. 

We purchased this library by the “Haw- 
thorne Certificate Plan,” and can conscien- 
tiously recommend this to any schools wishing 
to procure school libraries. 

I also wish to thank you heartily for 


your promptness in shipping books. 
Very truly yours, 


MRS. M. E. SPANN. 


Primary teacher in Alto Pass Public Schools. 





We Send the Certificates Free 


REMEMBER You are under no obligation, or do not enter into any 


contract to order a library. Less than 1 pér cent of 
those who endeavor to secure a library by our method are unsuccessful. 





Address for Circulars and Certificates 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





63 Fifth Avenue 50 Bromfield Street 809 Market Street 
New York Boston San Francisco 
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Arbor Day Workers 


An acorn was dropped by a gay little squirrel 
As he scampered along on his way ; 

Oh, say, did he know he had planted a tree, 
Doing Ais part to keep Arbor Day? 


From the bill of a robin, a cherry stone dropped ; 
That stone to a cherry tree grew ; 

Said the bird, “ Tho’ the season for Arbor Day’s past, 
I wish you would count me in, too.” ~ 


And the gay wind had scattered full many a seed 
He had gathered in frolicsome play ; 

He shouted, “ O, what would you do without me, 
To help you keep glad Arbor Day ?” 


“I tumble the apples and peaches all down, 
The pears and the plums that you:see ; 
I know they are hiding full many a seed 
Which will grow to a beautiful tree.” 


And all of the children together exclaimed, 

“‘ We wish to help, too, if you please — 

To help the dear birds and the squirrels and the wind 
In planting the beautiful trees.” 


What the Trees Said 


Yesterday, when I went walking, 
All the woodland trees were talking. 


Soon, I heard a poplar say, 
“ Listen, this is Arbor Day.” 


Cried a sapling standing near, 
“What is ‘ Arbor Day,’ mother dear?” 


Quivering Alder by the brook 
Laughed till all her branches shook. 


Said, “ Oh, is it truly so, 
Little sapling does not know 


Of that day, ofall the rest 
Which the woodland trees love best ?’’ 


Willow bowed her graceful head, 
To the little sapling said, 


“« Arbor Day’s the time, my dear, 
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A Little Girl’s Request 


(A Recitation) 


Dear Rain, without your help, I know, 
The trees and flowers could not grow : 
My roses all would fade and die, 
If you stayed up behind the sky. 


But lonely little girls like me, 

Don’t like to stay indoors, you see, 

All through the long and lonesome day— 
I’m tired of books, I’m tired of play. 


I’m tired of listening to the sound 

Of pattering drops upon the ground, 
And watching through the misty pane, 
The clouded skies, O dreary Rain! 


And so I wish you’d tell me why, 
Just to please me, you couldn’t try 
To let the bright Sun sMfne all day, 
And in the night, when he’s away, 


And all the world is dark and still, 
And I’m asleep—“hen, if you will, 
Come down and make my flowers grow, 
Dear Rain, and I will love you so. 
—M. J. 


Fairy Umbrellas 


The wet East Wind had called to the rain, 

‘Come down, little drops, to the April flowers; ” 
And over the grass and the sleeping grain 

And into the streets they swept in showers. 


They tapped at each door and called, ‘‘Come up, 
For the bleak, cold wind and the snow are gone; 
Arbutus is lifting her perfumed cup, 
And the grass is carpeting all the lawn.” 


But the fairies that lived in the quiet wood, 
All wore their new spring bonnets that day; 

So they raised their umbrellas as quick as they could, 
And under the trees went trooping away. 


And the people said when they saw them there, 
‘*The fairy umbrellas out in the rain; 
Spring has come so sweet and so fair, 
For there are those odd, little toacstools again.” 
—G. Packard Du Bois in the Kindergarten 


A Wise Precaution 


When the children far and near I’m taking my umbrella, ’cause perhaps it’s going to rain; 
I heard my papa read it in the paper, just as plain. 
; It said the indications were, for four an’ twenty hours, 
Take up baby trees like you, There’d be some local temperature an’ stationary showers. 
Leafy woods to start anew.” —E. L. Sylvester in St. Nicholas 





Brain Food and Nerve Tonic q 


Crosby's Pitalized PHhosphites 


Is for the prevention as well as the relief of all weaknesses resulting from 
excessive brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality. It supplies to 
active brain and nerves the needed elements to maintain the normal nerve 
c force and vital energy of the brain. It strengthens the intellect, refreshes the 
tired nerves, promotes digestion and restful sleep, prevents brain exhaustion and nervous prostration. 


F a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ. 
gemiie on aut gn gy = by physicians, used by brain workers everywhere. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, New York City. 
narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 


and influenza. It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor by e 
Beware of Substitutes. If not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 
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The Success of the Season 








ACTION—IMITATION—AND—FUN 


SER 


IES 


By MARA L. PRATT -CHADWICK 


Book I. 


The Little People’s Sound Primer 


ll. The Little Red Hen 
lll. The Three Pigs 
IV. The Three Bears 





Fully Illustrated. Cloth. 


Price, 30 Cents, Each | 





The pedagogy of these Action, Imitation and Fun 
primers is best expressed in the author’s own preface. 
She says : 


As to the classic basis, certainly a vocabulary may be 
evolved as well from ‘* The Three Bears,” for example, as 
from cats and dogs. For cannot a child as well in the 
beginning say, J see a bear as I see a cat? And can he 
not build up day by day from the bear as well as from 
the cat? 


Then, too, these tales are pedagogical to the primer 





grade. Every first grade or kindergarten teacher knows 
the delight with which little children listen as she reads | 
them; hence that first of all elements — interest — is fully | 


satisfied in these tales. 


Again we find in these classic tales a second pedagogi- | 


> cal principle—that of action; for in these olden ‘tales | 


most rapid and vigorous activity predominate. 


. A third principle, too, is in evidence —that of repeti- 
tion; and a child loves the rhythm of repetition. 


And still a fourth pedagogical quality is found in these 
Classic tales, i. e., the dramatic — personification — dia- 
logue—or in another term, imitation. Every teacher knows 
how little children love to personify ; to put words into the 





mouths of animals; to fancy conversations between the 


flowers and the trees, and to build dialogue from the verse 
and from the story. 

There is, however, yet another element which should 
come into the child’s literature and which is found in per- 
fection in these old classics; and that is the element of 
the serial. 

The Sunday newspaper, with its Katzenjammers, its 
Foxy Grandpa, and its Buster Brown, is showing us a 
lesson in pedagogy which it would be well for us as 
teachers to heed. These serial pictures are the Sunday 
delight of millions of little children and glad would the 
teacher be if, on Monday morning, she could arouse one- 
half the eagerness and interest in the primer reading 
lesson. It would look then as if, while we are instructing 
our children through our primers, they are getting their 
education through the Sunday papers. 


The element of the grotesque, too, which enters so 


| largely into these Sunday serial pictures, is one very dear 


to the child’s heart, and is found again in these old 
classics; and we cannot afford to ignore that element in 
the construction of our primary reading books. 

Such being true, then, why may we not throw off primer 
traditions of passivity and colorless ethics and give to the 
first grades as well as to the third and those above, the 


kind of reading that they love; and that which is in har- 


mony with the child’s real interest? 





§3 Fifth Avenue, 


228 Wabash Avenue 
NEW YoRK : 


CHICAGO 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street, 809 Market Street, 
BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY, BOSTON 


Wewa, the CHILD OF THE PUEBLOS. By 
Helen L. Campbell. 


Little Wewa’s ancestors lived even be- 
fore Columbus discovered America. The 
Spanish explorers found the Pueblos, who 
were engaged in manufacturing in their 
crude way and in securing results that sur- 
prise us to-day. The life of the children 
of these people is most interestingly told in 
this story of Wewa and his play compan- 
ions. They ride donkeys, go rabbit-hunting 
with the men, build tiny dams, play with 
the babies which the mothers carry on 
their backs, and listen to the wonderful 
stories of the old grandfather. Much of 
the games and customs of these Indians is 
given in the Wewa story, and every one 
will interest our children of to-day. The 
sun dance, the snake dance, and harvest 
dance will be thrilling stories to tell 
the little folks, who will probably sigh 
over their civilized surroundings and wish 
they had been born in the Wewa country. 
This book of forty-eight pages is full of 
interest and historical value even for grown- 
up children, and as a supplementary reader 
will be welcomed by all classes for whom 
it is suited. The book is attractively 
bound with the blossoming cactus on the 
cover—the flower of the Pueblo region in 
the great American desert in the Arizona 
country. There are eighteen half-tone 
illustrations and every one helps to make 
clear the daily life of the Pueblo Indians. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., CHICAGO 


THE Earty Cave-Men. By Katharine 
E. Dopp. . 


This is second in the Industrial and 
Social History Series for the primary 
grades. The author truly calls this the 
age of combat and tells in a vivid manner 
the story of the battles of the cave 
dwellers with the wild beasts who tried to 
get into the caves and were only kept away 
by fires. How they made fire when it was 
jost, by whirling sticks, will be of special 
interest to the children. The weaving of 
splint baskets by the women in these early 
days, in the same patterns that are used 
now in our kindergartens and primary 
schools, will be a surprise to every reader, 
young and old. When one considers the 
amount of reading and research that the, 
author must have done to get the vast 
array of authentic information which she 
gives in this series, the books become as 
valuable as they are entertaining. All little 
children should have this series as supple- 
mentary reading. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 


THE BaskET WoMAN. By Mary Austin. 


‘‘A book of fanciful tales for children,” 
says the author. But the fancies are 
bright, harmless, and entertaining. The 
locality of the stories is near the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains, in the small Indian 
clans of the Paintes—the Utes who live by 
the water. The Basket woman tells marvel- 
ous tales of the Coyote spirits, Fire spirits, 
and the howling of the winds in the fir 
trees. ‘+The Cheerful Glacier,” ‘‘ The 
Stream that Ran Away,” ‘The Crooked 
Fir,” and ‘* The Golden Fortune ” indicate 
the nature of other stories which make up 
the contents of the book. All the fourteen 
short stories will appeal to imaginative 
children with their weird revelations of a 
life which will seem half true and half 
legendary. The book is handsomely bound 
in crimson and white with an Indian 
woman weaving a basket for cover orna- 
mentation. 


McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO., NEW YORK 
LITTLE CITIZENS. By Myra Kelly. 


This chronicle of the doings of the 
‘* fifty-eight little children of Israel” in a 
New York City East Side school is a revela- 
tion. No one less gifted than Myra Kelly 
could have depicted these scenes and given 
the humor of the various situations with 
such fine appreciation. None need call the 
book an exaggeration who have not known 
school life in such surroundings. To main- 
tain the interest of school experiences in a 
a book of three hundred and fifty pages, 
has taken a degree of talent that nearly 
approaches genius. Teachers ought to 
read this book together. It is a tonic for 
the tiredest nerves. Children are much the 
same everywhere, and the honest exhibi- 
tion of shrewdness, fun, and pathos in 
these exceedingly natural children can be 
better appreciated by teachers accustomed 
to similar situations. 


GINN & CO., BOSTON 


A LitrLe BROTHER OF THE BEaR. By 
William J. Long. Illustrated by Charles 
Copeland. 198 pages. Price, $1.25 net. 


A new book by Mr. Long sets one plan- 
ning at once for opportunity to read it. 
We know we are to be introduced to Wood 
Folk by one who Knows whereof he 
speaks, and who has studied so carefully 
and lovingly that he will make revelations 
that will hold us breathless. This time we 
first visit with him ‘‘ the little house in the 
rocks,” and find ‘*‘ Mooweesuk” the Coon, 
whom the Indians have classed as the 
‘¢ Little Brother of the Bear”; then to the 
hermit ‘‘ Whitoweek ” the Woodcock; go 
hunting with ‘‘ Upweekis” the Moose; get 
to ‘‘ K’dunk” the Toad, just as he emerges 
from his winter den; follow the trail of 
‘* Moween” the Bear; find time for a visit 
to the wild kindergarten of ‘‘Koskomenos ” 
the Kingfisher; and turn again to the 
haunts of men to watch the treacherous 
‘‘Pekompf” the Wildcat. By this time we 
are fully prepared for the next chapter on 
‘‘Animal Surgery,” and to believe eve y 
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word of the wonderful self help of the 
wounded animal. The illustrations of thig 
fascinating book are everywhere — reg], 
startling, full of surprises, and so true to 
nature that the reader feels that he ig jp a 
veritable wood. The closing chapter, 
‘* Hunting without a Gun,” is an ethicgj 
summing up of the ideal relation betwee, 
man and the animal world. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK 


Five LitTLe STRANGERS. By Julia Ay 
gusta Schwartz. 


The five little strangers are the little red, 
white, blatk, yellow, and brown childrey 
who come to live in America. Their 
manner of living in their own country js 
told in clear, attractive stories that childrep 
will like very much. The more that our 
American children know of the little folks 
in other countries, the better for them, 
Their knowledge and nature are broadened 
and they grow up with a quick child-sym- 
pathy toward the boys and girls of other 
nations. Since America gathers them all 
in finally, it is best they should not meet as 
total strangers. The illustrations show 
vividly the living scenes in each country. 


ARBOR AND BIRD Day SELECTIONS, 1904 
1905. 


Both these pamphlet-bound books com- 
piled by Maud Barnett and issued by State 
Superintendent of Wisconsin, C. P. Cary, 
are thoroughly worth the publishing and 
the attention of teachers. Choice selec 
tions of prose and poetry suitable for the 
observance of Arbor Day and Bird Day, 
make a book worth having and keeping. 
The illustrations are abundant and attrac- 
tive and replete with suggestions to 
teachers for school decoration. The cov- 
ers, designed by Leila A. Dow, of Madison, 
Wis., are as beautiful as clovers and dat- 
delions can be on paper. The drawings, by 
Miss Jennie Pitman of the same city, will 
be most helpful to teachers. 





Spring Medicine 


There is no other season whet 
good medicine is so much needed as 
in the Spring. 

The blood is impure, weak and 
impoverished — a condition indicated 
by pimples and other eruptions on the 
face and body, by deficient vitality, 
loss of appetite, lack of strength, and 
want of animation. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Make the blood pure, vigorous and 
rich, create appetite, give vitality, 
strength and animation, and cure all 
eruptions. Have the whole family 
begin to take them to-day. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia promises to 
cure and keeps the promise. 





